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PEAR To INTEREST, 


vevcee| TO ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS. 
FOR GENTLEMEN ONLY BH SURE TO CUT 


(AND BOYS). REAST’S TOR 10, ‘elele RUGS 
JRvicor’ i GIVEN AWAY. 


THE OMLY BELT USED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Bishtes showing off the figure, and spr Bf sd ata a OFFER is made to the Readers of tule 
Journal only. On receipt of this advertisement, accom 


Tailor to ensure an by P 
ee ws — distingulabed Order for €/€8, or 68 stamps, we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 


SaArAN wearer, this | PM| your address, one of our genuine SEAMLESS WOVEN REVERSIBLE 
See tte eye to most CARPETS, suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely 
men for the promotion of Health and . bordered and woven in 30 different patterns and art colourings to suit all require- 
Comfort, together with an upright ments, and LARGE KNOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINALY SIZED BOOM. These carpets | 
soldierly bearing. To the man of are manufactared from a material equal in wear to wool, and are undoubtedly the 8 
Fashion it imparts and sustains an cheapest in the world. 
elegance in figure and carriage with- ig With every t we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 
out effort. av handsome KUG to match, or we will send 3 CARPETS 
It expands the Chest. ane i Renigeen for 10/- e 
It supports Spine and holds the : Queen enys : te matter") Scheeinistress! "For style, durability. and obs the price belag the 
figure ast? 7 ese oF 6 a 
nutes Langs and Kidneys 4] = sat sunding pare othe master") S rr Ma autiobared I< acy varkey of eoloul, and to ene ofthe 
Co:d. moet surprising bargeins I bave seen.” Church Bells: Truly wooderful value.” 
KR te the Stomach and prevents Thevennds ef Testimonials similiar te the following, and Repeat Ordere, have been 
: cures a ge bm aga received from our Customere: 
, soft ake en I seg en from Grsr 14, London Street, P..Ikestone. 


The Carpet I Pa sn last year wears well and gives every eatisfaction. One which 
has beea in use four years is as strong and keeps ite colour as well as ever.—J. ASHTELL. 
This offer is made to the Readers of this paper only. and will not be repeated. All 
Orders despatched same day as eeare Cheques und Postal Orders to be crossed 
Union Bank.” Address— 
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4 must say that it gives wonderful ae The BRITISH CARPET i EA V ING CoO., 
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my patie 
| Ww 31, OI.D srmun, ZONMDOW, W.O. 
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Belt Sigh see and Patentes, & are Hastings. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 


GLASSHOUSE STREET, REGENT GTREET, LONDON, W. 


LADIES *::" DRESS FABRICS 


GOLD MEDAL. DIRBCT TO THB PUBLIv, NOT ONLY OF BRITISH BUT ALSO OF FRENCH MANUFACTURBRS. 
FLAVOURED with RrFPs) FRUIT JTUIOCOUS. 


Dr. Stables says: * Messrs. (uivers have come to the front with j liics that paally 3 add to our heal‘h ard EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS in Black and Navy Blue Serges, Fancy 
uzury.” child tee ba few ne nutes nase jellies of which Hi fee might be proud. O/f all Grocers aud Stvicé. aud Plain Home-spuns in all Spring and Summer Shades. 


ne address ut the ucar.s. G-ooer to you will t ou receipt of post card. 


S. CHIVERS and SONS, HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. NOTHING BETTER FOR Travelling Costumes, Sporting Costumes, 


First Prizo, Whole Fruit Jams, Royal Windsor Show, 1839. Seaside Costuines, Morning Gowns. 
NOTE.—Can be washed sev ra! times. 


OUR THE Are Marvellous, and are 
“RECENT” FABRICS, ar 12/6 DRESS LENGTH, at double tne price” 


2 Please write for Batcerns and cumpare for yourselves. DHRDAS 
Carriaye pail on all Parcels. Patterns post free. pep op. Cc w= _ | = 
Please address im full as above. Fao 
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“THM HOUSEHOLD TREASURE” BORAX “QUEEN OF ANTISEPTICS.” 


{as secured an unrivalled demand, and the LARGEST SALE IN THES 
VORLD, because it is ready for use in every climate, at all times aud by 
all persons, on land, on water, everywhere, 


PACKETS, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each. 


THIS IS THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


This pure Borax is specially prepared for personal and domestic uses. It is 

absolutely reliable in use, being absolutely pure, and quality is teed by 

the Borax Crystal Trade Mark, as here shown, and the word “Californian” the 

“ Mousehuld Jreasure” in registered design on each packet. Registered in 
Europe, Asi:, Africa, America, and Australasia. 


AND IT IS ALWAYS SOLD IN PACKETS. 


IMPORTANT HOUSEHOLD USES. 
Valuable TOILET RECIPES in each PACKET. 


LONDON —Depot and Offices: 
101, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


WS 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MAKERS, THE PATENT BORAX COMPANY. WORKS: BIRMINGHAM. 


Yorae Tivek, post free. Special Report on Boras, hy Dr John Attheld, Fellure Chemical Society, Member Chemical Institute, Professor «wf Practical Chemistry, ete., etc., also post free. 


. & Advertisements should be sent to ‘ Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, £.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, London, B.C. 


Estimates free for House Decorating by our own staff in Town or Country. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 


FAVOURITE Mi sist ices 


SKIN D} SEASES 
i DRESS FABRICS 


VE OF THE SEASON ! 
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intoleralle itching). 


a SS” Prurigo 
n all Feorisaia Peal skin affection). 
Face (roughnesste) 


D 

= Saliow or Blotched Complexion. 
+ Fr Dan (the great cause of loss & hair). 
Also falling of Moustache, Blackheads, Kingworm, 
Excoriations, Flushed Face, etc. ‘Send to-~iay for a 
Marvellous Remedy, free by paicel post. 2 v the case. 
Pleasant to use. No dirty Osntments, etc. Try one 
Case and be convinced. Scientifically prepared, the 
finest remedy in existence for the cure of these dis- 
figuring complaints. When sending. say which a:l- 
Ment yuu wish to be cured of. Separate preparation 
far any of above you suller teoms, Adiress letters :— 
New Remedies Co., 16 Ohad a 30 Sheffield. 
Cross all Posta) Orders, Saihe this pa t. 
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‘MOST ATTRA 


Ladies who desire a decha dress should wear the Favourite Drees Fabrice; 
they are the best Ubtatnable anywhere at the prices, being infinitely superior to the 


meny cloth dresses generally advertised. They stand ‘without a rival for perfection of 
Style, Finish, and Appearance; an‘ all purchasers may rely upon securing 
théroughly sound, honest fabrics, that will look well, drape well, wear well. 


THE FAVOURITE gal CLOTH | THE a eee TE a BRESS | CLOTH 
seth 99 ee sete Tay avery inns ra Me rhe 
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“iwasis 42 INYCBES WIDE, SBN® CARRIAGE 
THE FAVOURITE FOULE SERCE THE FAVOURITE HOMESPUN. 


PAID FOR 
~ deservedly att: ae & very nies epinse 


QUITE NEW. 


Novekty in Toy Line. 


MACIC MECHANICAL TOP. 


Beautiful Bm apprars When spinning. aut os 
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forty hades and mix- are at once the nurest, so:test, and most era-e- Adjress E*. UT , Samdexrs, 
Pa: and je wu one of the most fl draoing of all the Homespuns made, whilst Ripley House 
ert. al .caping fabries if is posaitie to pro | the col mringsare 90 harmonised and blended , 
H dure, eins, ieht in weight. of beautifully fine that they have no equal for beaaty of tone aad Allington Road, Southville, Bristol! 
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Tp? avourite Fabrice in all qualities can be supplied in various shades of the following colours, 

lack, Navy, State, Drab, Reseda, Terra-OCotta, Peacock, Myrtle, Bronze, Heliotrops, Pe unia, 
. Moss, Browo, Grenat, Baby, Cardigal, Vieux Rose, Multerrys, iectric,and aconstantly changing 
range of the newest colours. 13 they are produced. 


The Favourite Fabrics 8 10s. 6d. and 1%. Gd, can also be supplied in an usasually fine range of 
- Triztares, incladiag light, meiinm and dark Grey, lizht or dark Drab, Brown, Heliotrupe, Terra 
Cotta, Electric, and a series of pretty and wmcommo:i Compound or heather mixtures that alto 
gether baffle déscription, and be:ng specially blended for these fabries they cannot possibly be 


procyred elsewhere. 
A WARNIN Though the Favourite Dress Fabrics may be copied, they have 
® no equal for sterling value, and the genuine can only be 


obtairied direct from Fire Warehoure. 


JoHN NOBLE guarantees the prompt despatch an4 safe delivery of all parcels; he also undertakes 
to refund cash if any goods are Bot as described or fail to give perfecticatisfaction, thus there is 


absolately no risk to the purshaser. 
E ara invited tosend for PATTERNS, which will 


LADIES EVERYWHER b» forwarded Post Froe to any addrass. The 


value offered will astonish bf who seethem. Please mention this Paper, and address — 
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MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, 


on the smoothest face, are produced by using 
HIRSUTINB, the French Formula fo: 
hair—luxurtant growth—failure im. 

The only known remedy for bald- 
Sent free trom observation on receipt 
of 1s. to Madame A. DUMAS, at the Labora. 
tory, 183, Graham Road, London, N.B. Large 
bottles, 33 6d. and 5s. 


OVER 1,000 NEW ano SECOND-HANCD 


Prices frou 


THE WAREHOUSE, 


i ad : 
: fruin 108.1: 
{ 7& Princess §S' MANCHESTER “month. 
L t ‘ | 
CUS yAQAR GS 28 ue BUFR S298 UP Loy PBN Rag? Wag GP Oey PTE a9 MB 9g OO 5.000. 
ii eli hs is ac a Sh cca ht a ake lta untae 
: ASummer 3 a FREE, 
¢ ¢ | BRITISH OYCLE MANUFACTURING Co., 
4 Drink. 3] Everton Rd., iEiveryesl.. Mapceeetar Depot: e 
¢ Ps ne in ; 
: PURE LIME-FRUIT JUICE.) emg iicrieteetipey rows 
@ The Lancet says :—‘' It is a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol.” g 
$ Sold everywhere in Imperial Quarts and Pints. Can be diluted and sweetened to taste, 
¢ and is far stronger than ony other. See name of Sole Consignees, EVANS, SONS & CO., R WN CYCLES 
@ is on the Capsule and Label of each bottle. : 
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CONDYS 


° NO MORE PUNCTORES. 

Fitted with Patent T Protector. weight 
. pair, and Dunlop Tyres. Were the 
sensation at the Stanley Show. Pins, Nails 
Glass, or Tacks, could not injure air Tubes. 


WRIGHT, Crown Cycle Works, Liverpool. 
THE SWEET PAR _ EXCELLENCE. 


Devona, 


The most delicious 
sweetmeat. 
Made from Fresh Devon- 
shire Clotted Cream. 
Sold in Penny Packets, 


Zor? FGX 
Ore ALSO 


FLUID 


USED IN: TWE ROYAL PALACES. = 
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£10 REWARD 


for information leading to conviction 
of shopkeepers selling imitations of 
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99 Ba 8 oF plified Me Or ga 
““Condy’s Fluid. a8 


3 RELUMATISH, 
TICA, ete. 


TALLOOCK'S, 


rei UGE 


SEE LURE 1 


Opiates, Narcotics, and 
Colds, and Pulmonary 
which yield momentary relief at aie erre expense of enfeebling 
organs, modern: seience points te--GROSBY'S BALSAMIC’ COUGH 
is the crue Dees aged medicine x 
‘mproves digestion, an pe ag» the, constitution. Hence itis used 
with the most signal success. Pulmo 
3ronchitis, Quinsies, Influenza, aie Colds, and all Affections of the 
"HROAT and CHEST. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1 
by Patent Medicine Vendors. Wholesale by 


Dr. ROOKE, — =ngiant 
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quills are. often —e er relief in Co 
4mpteed of such fallacious remedies’ 


the di ive 
GXIn 


jonly allays local irritation, but 
nary Consumption, Asthma, 


4d., 29. 9d., 45. 6d., and 41s. 
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j— A DIPLOMA 


AWARDED, 
Signed by 


FLA... THE 


Prince of Wales. 
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CUT and PACKED in 1-02. PACKETS, 
and 2-oz. and 4-oz. TINS, 


OF ALL TOBACCONISTS. 


FOR DRESSES 


IN WAVY BLUE AND BLACK 
From 2O/G the Dress. 


_ADIE are now weanmng the Best Ciass of Serge Dresees very much 
5 indeed. No material looke-better or weare better. - 

LIFE-BOAT SERGE is made of the finest Long Staple Worsted Yarn, and is the 
righest quality of Serge produced in England, whilst the price of all the qualitie: 
rom the lowest to the best, is quite moderate. 


LADIES send for patterns, J BRAADBENT & C0., (Dept. 40.) 


which need not be returned. 


Carrisge 
paid on etl! 
parcels 


You will be delight-d with them. Serge Merchants, SOUTHPORT. 
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SOAP 


IN FINE POWDER 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS. 


Adveotisements shoald ‘be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, E.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, London, B.C. 


If you like the way we have got up this Paper, will you reward us by handing it to someone who does not know it ? 
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TRANSMISSION aT 
Buok Kates. 
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THE LOST KISS. 


I put by the half-written poem, 
While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on: “ Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who'd understand *” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
And the scarcely heard lisp in my doorway, 
Cry up to me over it all. 
So. I gathered it up—where was broken 
The tear-faded thread of my theme, 
Telling how, as one night I sat writing, 
A fairy broke in on my dream ; 
A little, inquisitive fairy— 
My own little girl, with the gold 
Of the sun in her hair, and the dewy 
Blue eyes of the fairies of old. 
’Twas the dear little girl I had scolded ; 
“For was it a moment like this,’ 
I said, “ when she knew I was busy, 
To come romping in for a kiss ¢ 
Come rollicking. up from her mother, 
And clamouring there at my knew 
For ‘one ‘ittle tiss for my dolly, 
And one ’ittle uzzer for me.’” 
God pity the heart that repelled her, 
The cold hand that turned her away, 
And take from the lips that denied her 
This answerless prayer of to-day! 
Take, Lord, from my mem'ry for ever 
That pitiful sob of despair, 
And the patter and trip of the little bare fovt 
athe one piercing cry on the stair! 
I = by the half-written poem, 
“hile the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on: “ Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who'd understand 7” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint smothgred laugh in the hall, 
And the scarcely heard lisp in iny doorway, 
Cry up to me over it all. 
a, See 


CAUTIOUS. 


Many years ago, when printed music was dearer than 
it is now, a plain, quiet old man, evidently from the 
country, went into a music-shop and asked to see 2 
certain book of tunes. Tho assistant laid before him an 
oblong volumo, with two tunes ona page, a book familar 
to old-time choir singers. 

The old man drew out of his coat-tail pocket an 
ancient yellow fife, and, opening the book at the first 
page, began to play softly, turning the leaf with careful 
fingers as cach page was finished. 

‘he assistants, very much amused at first, grew weary 
of the droning noiso after a time, and one of them, 
waiting till a tune was cnded, ventured to say, politely :— 

“Do you think you will take the book, sir’ Docs it 
seem to suit you?” 

The fife was lowered, and tho player, looking over it 
at the youth in surprise, said gently :— 

“T cannot tell; I have played only half the tunes,” 
and he placidly turned another leaf. 
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WHAT IS A MAJORITY ? 


AccorDING to a recent decision of the French Council 
of State, an unanimous vote may be cast in favour of a 
candidate at an election, and the candidate may yet fail 
of receiving a “majority ” and of being elected. 

‘Recently, in the town of Montlercon, France, in an 
election for a small local office, only one voter presented 
himself to cast his ballot. He voted for Monsieur Bagneux 
for the office; and Monsieur Bagneux, having received 
all the votes cast, was declared elected. 

But the matter was carried before the Council of State, 
which prom annulled the election, declaring that a 
“majority of votes cast” was necessary to elect, and that, 
as a “majority” means “the greater number,” there 
could only be.a.majority when thore were more than one. 

It was lla aT from this decision, that if two votes 
had been cast for Monsieur Bagneux, these two votes would 
have been held to constitute a majority: just as two sheep 
have been said to constitute a “flock of sheep,” and two 
calves a “herd of cattle.” 
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A RATHER DULL GAME. 


Tere lives in Durham a lady whose faith is firmly 
placed in the mind-cure, and who is endeavouring to get 
her children safely through the illnesses and aches of 
childhood by its means. If little Margaret tumbles on 
her face, or if she has the stomach-ache, she is told that 
there is nothing the matter with her, and that the pain 
is Imaginary. 

She is flatly disputed whenever she says that she is ill, 
and assured that there is no such thing as illness save in 
the Yancy, and it is not to be wondered at that the child 
finds this rather cold comfort when she is not feeling 
well. Margarst’s favourite playmate is little Elsie, but 
one day Elsie remarked to her mother, with a sigh: 

“I don't have much fun playing with Margaret, 
mamma.” 

* Indeed, Elsie,” her mother responded. “ Why not?” 

“Because, mimma, she never wants to play at any- 
thing but being ill. She says her mother will not let her 
be ill at home, and so she wants to play it all the time 
when she is here.” 
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HOW TO FIGHT A SNAKE, 


Ir any reader of this article should ever be so unfortu- 
nate as to experience the embrace of a boa constrictor, 
it is recommended that he try to release himself by 
taking hold of the creature's tail and unwinding it from 
that end. It can be easily unwound in that way, but 
otherwise this is not possible. 

The way to kill a snake is not to attempt to crush its 
hoad, the bounces of which are very hard, but to strike the 
tail, where the spinal cord is but thinly covered by bone, 
and suffers readily from injury. It is the same with 
an eel. Hit the tail two or three times against any had 
substance and it quickly dies. 

The boas are not venomous, but their fangs aro sufli- 
ciently powerful to inflict serious wounds, and large 
specimens have been known to swallow men whole. The 
case is related by the traveller Gironicre of a criminal 
in the Philippine Islands who hid from justice in a cavern. 
His father, who alone knew of lis hiding-place, went 
sometimes to see him and take him rice for food. One 
day ho found instead of his son, an enormous boa asleep. 
He killed it, aud found his son’s body in the snake's 
stomach. 

Serpents sometimes swallow prey so much too big for 
their digestions that they actually burst from repletion. 
The instance is recorded of a boa constrictor which 
swallowed a goat, the horus of which pierced the monster 
aud killed hin, 
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LECHUZO THE BRAVE. 


Turn about is fair play. The hero of the Spanish bull 
ring now is not a toreador, or slayer of bulls, but a bull 
who has repeatedly cleared the arena of his antagonists. 
He has not killed or dangerously wounded any man, but 
he has put to flight every toreador, picador, chulo, or 
banderillero who has dared to enter the arena with him ; 
and though the crowd have come to see him slain, his 
conduct has been so valiant that the people have 
demanded that his life should be spared. 

This bull's nameis Lechuzo. He made his first appear- 
ance in the arena at San Lucar, in Andalusia, in ]&&s, 
and so suddenly cleared the ring of his enemics that the 
people rose in admiration and demanded his reprieve ; 
for, in spite of his bravery, he would have been 
treachcrously approached and put to death for the satis- 
faction of the multitude if the audience had not inter- 
vened, 

Again, at Cordova, after the wounds which the 
picadors inflicted upon him at San Lucar had been healed, 
Lechuzo drove all his enemies before him, and again his 
life was spared at the demand of the spectators. 

Lechuzo is now eight years old, and is classed as invin- 
cible. It is quite possible, however, that an increasing 
sensibility on the part of the Spanish people —a growing 
senso of the cruelty and folly of the bull ring —has some- 
thing to do with his repeated repricves. 

If Lechuzo, the brave bull, puts an end, by his impetuous 
and unfailing valour, to the slaugliter of bulls in the ring 
in Spain, he will have done a good service to tho Spanish 
people, as well as to his own kind, and will deserve a 
monument at San Lucar, the scene of his first triumph. 
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[Price One Penny. 
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ENTERED aT 
BSTATIONKRS' HaLy. 


TRANSFERRING A_ BIRTHDAY. 


Tis is an age of ingenious contrivance, yct it has 
kemained for Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson to surpass his 
contemporaries in original invention. Only his astonish- 
ingly fertile mind could probably have hit upon the 
project of transferring a birthday from one person to 
another. He has decided upon the sacrifice of his own 
natal day, and solemnly sets forth his intentions in 
LD The document, ruthlessly shortened, runs 
thus :— 

“T, Robert Louis Stevenson, advocate of the Scots 
bar, author of the “ Master of Ballantrae,” etc., being in 
sound mind and pretty well, I thank you, in body ; 

“In consideration that Miss A. H. Ide, in the town of 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, U.S.A., was born out of all 
reason on Christmas Day, and is therefore denied the 
consolation and profit of a proper birthday ; 

“And considering that I, Robert Louis Stevenson, have 
attained an age when, oh, we nover mention it, and 
that Ihave no further use for a birthday of any de- 
scription ; 

Have transferred, and do hereby transfer, to the said 
A. H. Ide, all and whole my rights and privileges in the 
thirteenth day of November, formerly my birthday, now 
hereby and henceforth the birthday of tho said A. H.' 
Ide, to have, hold, exercise, and enjoy the same in the 
customary manner, by the sporting of fine raiment, 
cating of rich meat, and receipt of gifts, compliments, 
and copics of verse, according to the manner of our 
ancestors ; 

“And I direct the said A. H. Ide to add to the name of 
A. H. Ide the name Louisa—at least in private; and I 
charge her to use my said birthday with moderation and 
humanity, the said birthday not being so young as it 
once was, and having carried me in a very satisfactory 
manner ever since 1 can remember. 

“And in case the said A. H. Ide shall neglect or con- 
travene either of the abovo conditions, I hereby revoke 
the donation, and transfer my rights in the said birth- 
day to the President of the United States of America.” 
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A SPRCIMEN son of the Emerald Isle was ushered into 
the dining-room at the dinner hour, and the polite 
steward took hold of the back of the chair to push it 
into its place. The guest looked round suspiciously for 
a minute, and then said loud enough to be heard all over 
the room :—- 

“ By the howly Moses, if yer jerk that chair from under 
me, l'll knock the whole top of yer head off of yez.” 


At a little schoolhouse an old-fashioned Insh school- 
master was once employed who kept his boys grinding 
steadily at their tasks, but gave them permission to 
nibble from their lunch baskets sometimes as they 
worked. One day while the master was instructing the 
class in the rule of three, he noticed that one of his 
pupils was paying more attention to a piece of apple-pie 
than to the lesson. 

“Arrah, there!” said the master; “Jack Bales, be 
listenin’ to the lisson. will ye?” 

“I'm listening, sir,” said the boy. 

“Listenin’ is it?” exclaimed the master; “then it’s 
listenin’ wid one ear ye are, an’ atin’ poi wid the 
other!” 
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A sIncer of raro excellence presented himself before 
an Italian operatic jury once. His voice was admirable, 
but not more admirable than his method. Unhappily, 
the young artist was grotesquely, hideously deformed. 
The artist jurors glanced as each other, and instantly 
decided not to award the prize te such a monstrosity. 

“Let me break the news to him,” said’ Cherubini, 
kindly,” “TH break it gently to him—sugar the pill for 
him.” 

So the young artist was sent to Cherubinis room. To 
him Cherubini said: 

* My dear friend, what a voice you have. Splendid-— 
magnificent. All the jury say that they have never heard 
anything like it in their lives; they're simply wild with 
enthusiasm.” The young artist's heart swelled with 
pride. “Only,” added Cherubini, sympathetically, “the 
can’t give you a prize, you understand—they aren't hol 
ing a monkey show.” 
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MODRED YALE’S FAMILIAR. 
“ Hi has made me a formal proposal for your hand, 


“But I cannot be his wifo, father. I dread and dis- 
like him." 

“ Listen, Cecile,” said my father, and as he raised his 
head from his hand I'saw how pale and ha his 
face had grown since the receipt of the letter which lay 
upon the table before him. “ Hitherto I have kept the 
truth from you; but it is n that you should 
know itnow. You believe we are nch. In reality we 
are beggars. Not an acre of this estate is ours. This 
house and all in it belongs to another—Modred Yale.” 

“But how?” I asked, with a growing sense of terror. 

“I do not know,” answered my father, helplessly. ‘I 
needed money, and he lent it. I gave him mortgages. 
They brought me to sign, andI signed them. I 
am no man of business, Cecile. I don’t know how it all 
camé about. But everything is his, and at a word he 
could turn us only pene ese and peuniless.” 

“And would he have tho hoart’” I exclaimed 
angrily. ° 

“We have no claim upon him, Cecile,” said my father, 
“unless you become his wife.” 

I remembered Modred Yale perfectly, though I was but 
a mere child when he went away to travel in the East. I 
had always shrunk from him with an instinctive repug- 
nance; for he had seemed to my fancy something un- 
canny—not a man, but a gnome. With a face whose 
es cold beauty was marred by an habitual sneer, his 

y was deformed almost out of semblance to humanity. 
He was a dwarf with twisted limbs and hunched 
shoulders, and arms of enormous power, hanging almost 
to the ground as he walked. 

Yet, when he chose, Modred Yale could be singularly 
fascinating, despite his physical defects. In his gentler 
moods his voice was soft and musical. Richly endowed 
with more than ordinary talents, a keen observer of men 
and things, and a brilliant and witty talker, one might 
forget the deformity of his body in the charm of his in- 

But I had seen him—at rare intervals, itis true 
—when it seemed as if the very spirit of evil had taken 
poagsession of him; when his voice rose to a harsh scream, 
and his face darkened with the rage and malice of a 
demon. This was the man who demanded my hand in 


% tonight or to-morrow,” said my 
afixiously. 
I was sick and trembling in 
be alone, to think—to seek 
rn the fate which seemed im- 
fegired Yale's wife. As I went 
| ni Re under the cool shadows of 
ond ¢ bought grew more and more incredible 
and abhorrent, like a nightmare of which one is half con- 
scious, yet which will not be thrown off. 


“Cecile!” 

I turned with a a ; and the load seemed lifted 
from my heart as I saw the handsome, boyish face gazing 
at me over the stile, with that look in the frank, blue 
eyes which I knew so well. 

“Sylvan!” I exclaimed. “Qh, I am so miserable,” 
and I rested my forehead on the fence betweon us and 
burst into tears. He sprang over the stile and stood 
beside me. 

“What is it, Cecile?” he said, taking my hand. 
‘‘ What has happened ?” 


‘I related the interview which I had just had with my , 
As I went on his face darkened with an expres- | 
| warn my young 
not be,” he exclaimed, impul- | 
“I have never spoken before, Cecile, because I | 


father. 
sion of anger and alarm. 
‘“ But this cannot, shall 


sively. 

races ou were rich. But now I have a right to, 

Cecile.” His voice grew very low and tender. “I love 
ou, and I have often hoped that you returned my love. 
s it so, dear P” 

“ Yes,” I answered, forgetting all reserve in the sweot- 
ness of the moment; “I love you, Sylvan.” 

“Then I will work for you and your father, and you 
may defy this man to do his worst.” | 

“A very pretty scene,” croaked a harsh voice, near at 
hand. “Quite idyllic.” 

We started away from each other and looked around. 
There, at the distance of a few feot, gazing at us with a 
mocking leer that distorted his features into a repul- 
sive mask, stood a dwarfish figure that I recognised but 
too well. It was Modred Yale. 

At his side was another shape, hardly more hideous 
than himself. It was that of a huge apo, almost as tall 
as his master. By the wicked gleam of his red eyos and 
the grin that displayed his yellow fangs, the brute 
seemed to understand and share the dwarfs malicious 
humour. 

With a low bow which the apo imitated—as he did 
al] his master’s movements—Modred Yale drew nearer, 
and, spesking in the same harsh, mocking tone, said— 

“If I were an artist now, 1 should consider myself 
fortunate in having chanced upon so picturesque a 
group, and should lose no time in transferring it to 
canvas. But, pardon me, I am addressing Miss Cecile 
Ayre, I presume?” 

I bowed silently, for I was unable to speak at the 
moment. 

“T am Modred Yale,” he resumed, with the same 
exaggerated air, “ whom you remember, of course. But 

ou have forgotten to introduce me to your friend.” 

“Mr, Sylvan Gains, a neighbour,” I stammered. 
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He returned Sylvan’s distant acknowledgment with 
a salutation that was almost imsolent in its grotesque 
extravagance. 

“I must not forget my friend, my constant companion 
and adviser, Gordon,” he said. “Come here, you brute, 
and make your bow.” 

He struck the animal a violent blow with the stick 
he carried, as he spoke. With a grin of ferocious hatred 
at his master, the ape shambled up and ducked his head 
atus. I was so full of vague terror that the scene had 
no humour for me. : 

“And now,” added the dwarf, insinuatingly, “my 
dear young lady, will you graciously conduct me to your 
good father? Mr. Gains will, I am sure, be kin« 
enough to excuse us.” 

Was thore something of the master in his tone 
already ? I thought there was, and so did Sylvan ; for 
I saw his cheek redden and his hand clench. Fearing 
an altercation I bade him a hasty good-bye, promising 
to see him soon again, and joined Modred Yale. 

I hardly know how to describe the days that followed, 
so full of strange terror and suffering were they. With 
Modred Yale's advent there was an immediate chan 
in our hitherto peaceful household. Almost from the 
first he assumed an air of authority, all the more repug- 
nant from the mocking politeness with which he treated 
my father and myself. 

My father seemed completely cowed. He rarely spoke 
in the presence of the dwarf, and when he did, it was 
with a timidity and hesitancy that were painful to see. 

But the strangest and most ternfying thing was the 
mysterious relation that seemed to subsist between 
Modred and the ape Gordon. The two were never 
separated for a moment during the day, and at night the 
animal slept on a lounge in his master’s room. hen- 
ever Modred was out of doors or in, there also was the 
ape, chattering and grinning. 

He insisted that the animal should sit at table with us, 
which it did, despite my indignant protest, Modred 
affirming, with his usual mock suavity, that Gordon was 
a perfect gentleman in manners, and should receive due 
courtesy. So the hideous creature had its place beside 
the dwarf, devouring its food with a grotesque imitation 
of his master’s movements. | 

Strange to say, the two appeared to hate each other | 
with a savage malignity. Without the slightest visible 
reason M d would beat the animal with the stick he 
always carried twenty times a day. On his part, Gordon 
would grin and glare at the dwarf with a ferocity that 
sent a chill through my blood. 

Since Modred’s arrival he had not spoken openly of 
his intention of marrying me; though I was convinced 
that he was only biding his time, perhaps the more 
effectually to strengthen his hold upon my poor father 
and myself. I had seen Sylvan but two or three times 
in the interval. Without appearing to do so, Modred 
had maintained a close watch over my movements. | 
could not leave the house for any purpose but the dwarf, 
accompanied by his ugly familiar, would be at my side, 
politely insisting upon escorting me in my walk, and 
refusing to be shaken off. 

One clay, however, I had managed to elude his obser- 
vation, as I supposed, and, hurrying down the lane, met 
Sylvan at the stile. We had hardly shaken hands, how- 
ever, when we were startled by the voice of my perse- 
cutor, who, with his grim companion, had stolen upon us 
unperceived. 

‘How deeply I regret the necessity of interrupting 
this interesting interview,” he said, with a smile that 
was like an unspoken insult, “but I am compelled to 

Biante that it is contrary to custom for 
a ledy who is about to become the wife of one man to 
hold secret interviews with another.” 

‘‘What do you mean ?” responded Sylvan, haughtily, 
while I held my bréath in dismayed expectancy. 

‘Merely, my dear young gentleman,” said tho dwarf, 
suavely, “that Miss Cecile wall shioetly honour me with her 
hand. Don’t apologize, I beg,” he added, with a wave of 
his hand. “You were not aware of it, of course, hence 
there is no offence. I simply wish to call your attention 
to the fact.” 

“Tt is a lie,” returned Sylvan, hotly. “Marry you! 
She would sooner marry your ape. He is less hideous 
than you in her eyes.” 

For an instant the dwarf gazed at him with an 
expression that froze my blood; then he turned to me 
with his unvarying smile.” 

“T will accompany you home, my dear Cecile.” 

“No,” I replied, my anger getting the better of my 
terror. “ You have no right to control my actions. You 
are nothing whatever to me. My father owes you money, 
which he cannot pay, and you may turn us out into the 
world without bread or a roof to shelter us, if you will. 
But I will never marry you.” 

“Do not lose your temper, dear child,” he said, 
imperturbably. “If our friend will excuse us, as we 
walk homeward together, I think I can convince you that 
I have spoken the truth.” 

There was something so sinister in his tone and smilo 
that I yielded, and, bidding Sylvan a trembling adieu, 
went with Modred and his hated ape. 

“You spoke,” said he, as we a at “ of your father 
owing me money, intimating that therein lay my power 
to force you to marry me. ‘That would be, indeed, a 
“aan which you might easily defy. But what if it were 
in my power to send: your father to prison for a term of 

cars P 
I started and looked at him in horror, 
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“My father—in prison ?” 
“Yes,” he answered, “just that. In his fgnorance 
of business—tet us be charitable—he was unfortunate 


enough to mistake his | right. Just a mere signa- 
Sasa nothing more! But quite sufficient to constitute 
felony in the eyes of the law.” 

“ But he is innocent!” I cried, clasping my ,hauds in 
agony. “ My poor father a felon? Ob, have you no pity, 
no mercy ?” 

“Who has had pity or mercy for me ?” he exclaimed, 
showing the only trace of real feeling I ever saw him ex- 
hibit. ‘I, mi pen, hideous, a mock of nature.” “I 
who ”"—here he broke off abruptly, and added in a voice 
of forced calmness, “I trust, dear child, that you will 
spare no expense in the preparation of your trousseau. 
Our wedding should do honour to our family names.” 


Yes, it was so. Unsuspicious of the trap laid for him 
by the wily dwarf, and ignorant of business as a child, 
my poor father had done that from the consequences of 
which I[ alone could save him. I did not hesitate, 

How I passed the intervening period I cannot say, but 
waking out of what seemed a long dream of misery I 
found piae at the eve of my wedding day. I had told 
Sylvan the truth and bidden him a last sad farewell. I 
had prepared myself for the ordeal, and now only awaited 
the final sacrifice. 

Alone, dazed, tearless, I sat in my chamber, counting 
the slow hours as they p 

Suddenly, as I sat so, a termble cry ran through the 
house, a cry so awful in its pain and horror that tho hair 
arose upon my head. Then there was a sound of feet 
in the passage, the opening and shutting of doors, loud 
exclamations, and wild confusion. 

I found myself, how, I do not know, with many others 
in Modred Yale’s room. He lay upon tho floor with his 
eyes starting from his head, and with an expression of 
terror and rage upon his features that I shall never 
forget—lead! On his neck was the black mark of 
powerful fingers. The ape, Gordon, had disappeared. 

The superstitious say that Modred Yale sold his 
soul to the Evil One, that the ape was a familar spirit 
sent to watch the doomed man and that this familar had 
at last claimed his bargain, and Modred Yale's soul 
had gone to its master. The wiser ones say that, drivon 
to frenzy by the dwarf's cruelty, the animal had at length 
turned upon him and strangled him todeath. No traces 
of the ape were ever found. 
ae my husband, professes to hold the former 

ief. 


Tue following is the solution of the Circle puzzle 
which we set last week for the Pencil-case Competition. 
The last five names are those to whom pencil-cases have 
been forwarded for the neatness of their work, and the 
other twenty-five persons have hail pexcil-cases for 
correct solutions :— 


Mr. K. Leigh, 6, Ellison Road, Streatham Common, S.W. ; 
Mr. W. Pearson, 6, Acregate Lane, Preeton; Mr. James Cook, 
20, Persia Street, Accrington; Mr. J. C. Taylor, 8, Blackburn 
Road, Church, Lancs; Mr. J. Wells, 9, Castle Street, Western 
Brighton; Mr. Geo. Evison, 48, Jephson Road, Forest 

Bright, R.M.L.1., 20, Hards 
. R. Stewart, 20, George 


Alfriston, Berwick Station, Sussex ; Mr. Joseph Barlow, 6, Pem- 
broke Square, Kensington, W.; Mr. W. H. Laws, 35, Welli 
Street, Gorton; Mr. J. Braidwood, 7, Sciennes, in- 
burgh; Mr. J. Crowley, 3, Pipe Court, Bath Street, 
Gravesend ; Mr. Robert Rennie, 108, Kirkland Street, Glasgow ; 
Mr. W. J. Ellis, 13, High Street, Tooting Graveney, 8.W.; Mr. 
Arthur Kay, 145, Conway Street, Birkenhead ; Miss Morrison, 
36, Leith Walk, Leith; Mr. H. Sandal], Dunton apres: 
Biggleswade ; Mr. Geo. Shepherd, 19, Bridge Street, Bideford ; 
Mr. J. E. Hayward, 9, John Street, Lozells, Birmingham ; Miss 
Louie Tomkinson, ‘‘Silverdale,” Victoria Park, Wavertree, 
Liverpool;'Mr. James Hall, 20, Hotham Place, Millbridge, 
Nevonport ; Mr. R. Graves Hook, 47, Blue Boar Kow, Salisbury ; 
Mr. C. Fuglic, 42, Dockwray Square, North Shields; Mr. 
McKenzic, 17, North Road, Darlington; Mr, T. J. Rickard, 
Beaconsfield House, Sebastopol, Mon.; Mr. A. J. Pickwortb, 
162, Lorrimore Walworth; Mr. J. R. L. Wright, 2 
Grafton Street, port, Portsmouth; Mr. A. Bourne, 
Engineer Office, Shorncliffe Camp ; Mr. C. A: Eva, Ford's Hotel, 
Manchester Street, Manchester Square, W. 
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' A PLEASANT NEIGHBOUR. 
, Al crnteainnis 


uz of the Florentine courts of justice still perhaps 
records of the suits brought against Florentine 
citizens by the impracticable English poet, Walter Savage 
Landor. The first time he appeared, whether as prose- 
cutor or defendant, in the Syndic’s court, he ee to 
hoist up a heavy bag which he had brought with him, 
coolly obsarvin g that, as he knew every man in Florence 
had his price, here was money to secure judgment on his 
side. 

The court, feeling itself this time outraged beyond en- 
du ronounced sentence of banishment against 
him—and he left Florenee, never to return. 

Before he was exiled Landor had lived in rooms above 
those occupied by his friends, the Brownings. They used 
to send his dinner up to him every day; and, to a man 
of his vehement temperament, dinner was a very import- 
ant event. He would stand watch in hand when the 
hour was approaching, and, if the dinner was a moment 
behind time, he would seize the dish and hurl its con- 
tents out of the window. Mr. Browning's son, who was 
then very young, well remembers seeing a leg of mutton 
pass the window of his father’s room on one of these 


occasions. 
inten ici 
A BABY IN NEED, 


Miss Victoria VOKES, second of the sisters in the Vukes 
family, has been informing a reporter about her dédut. 

My father, she said, a hearty old gentleman, was a 
naval and military uniform maker in London, his busi- 
ness being principally in the manufacture of gold and 
silver lace and bullions that adorn English uniforms. 
One of his friends was Manager Creswick, of the Surrey 
Theatre, and my father was once ordered to make adorn- 
ments for a gorgeous band of foreign major-generals, 
wanted in a spectacular melodrama. 

It was this friendship of my father with Creswick that 
led to his infant family becoming the band of strolling 
players known to crowned heads and the populace as the 
“Vokes Family.” We were all taken by papa to see the 
uniforms of the major-generals. 

Creswick gave us a box. I was a baby in arms, but I 
went with the rest, and on that very evening I made my 
début before the admiring public. In the pieco was a 
baby. At the time the baby should have been brought 
on to be kissed by its persecuted, on-her-way-to-Sibcria 
mother, it was taken with colic, and the management were 
in @ quandary. 

At that point I raised my voice and crewed at Fred, who 
was trying to.atand on his head in a corner of the box, to 
the agitation of my mother. Creswick saw his salvation. 
He rushed round to us. 

“Lend me your baby, Vokos,” he cried. 

“ But, my dear sir,” exclaimed my astonished father. 

“Oh, that’s all right; Mrs. Vokes can stand in the 
wings. Now give me the baby and save the scene.” 

I was deposited, with my legs and fists going like 
windmills, in Creswick’s arms, pe my mother followed, 
Fred clinging to her skirts, anil my father bringing up the 
rear. I was placed in the arms of tho “afflictedl Coun- 
tess,” and slowly carried to the footlights, where I was 
kissed and wept over. 

All through it I crowed heartily. A big round of 
applause greeted my efforts, and, when I was snatched 
from the embrace of the “afflicted Countess” by one of 
the fiercest of the major-generals, the action was re- 
ceived with a storm of hisses from pit and gallery. Iwas 
restored to my legitimate mother, ard my debut was 


over. 
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THE LARGEST FLOWER IN THE 
WORLD. 


In Mindinac, the farthest south-eastern island in the 
Philippine Group, upon one of its mountains, the volcano 
Apo, a party of botanical and ethnographical explorers 
found recently, at the height of 2,500 feet above the 
sea level, a colossal flower. The discoverer, Dr. 
Alexander Schadenberg, could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he saw amid the low-growing bushes the immense 
buds of this flower growing like mgantic cabbage heads. 
But he was still more astonished when he found a speci- 
men in full bloom, a five-petaled flower nearly a yard in 
(iameter, as large as a carriage wheel in fact. This 
enormous blossom was borne on a sort of vine creeping 
on the ground. Tho native, who accompanied Dr. 
Schadenberg, called it “ bolo.” The party had no scale by 
Which the weight of the flower could be ascertained, but 
they improvised a swinging scale, using their boxes and 
specimens as weights. Weighing these when opportunity 
served, it was found thata single flower weighed over 
twenty-two pounds. It was impossiblo to transport the 
fresh flower, so the travellers 
a number of its leaves by the heat of a fire. 
dried specimens to the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Breslau, whore the learned director immediately recog- 
nised it as a species of Ratilesia, a plant formerly dis- 
covered in Sumatra, and named after the English 
governor, Sir Stamford Raffles. The new flower was 
accordingly namod Rafflesia Schadenbergia. 

Tho five petals of this immense flower are oval and 


° : | 
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imercies of the Chinamen, in whose hands they renin 


Dr. Schadenberg then sent the photogeaphs and | 


‘denudes them of their tails and thetr other fins. 


QUEER KINDS OF BREAD. 


A peartH of wheat occurred in England in 1629, 1660, 
and 1693, In those Bier bread was made of turnips. 
They were boiled until they were soft enough to mash, 
when the greater part of the water was pressed out of 
them. An equal weight of wheat meal was then mixed 
with the pulp, and the dough was made in the usual 
manner with yeast. The dough rose well in the troughs, 
and after being kneaded was formed into loaves and put 
into the oven. 

Bread prepared in this manner has a peculiar swectish 
taste, which is disagreeable to most people. It is as light 
and white as wheaten bread and should be kept twelve 
hours without being cut, when the smell and taste of the 
turnip will scarcely be perceptible. 

Potato bread is another kind, and there are several) 
pees of making it. The simplest is to choose the 
arge, mealy sort, boil them as for eating, then peel and 
mash them very fine, without adding water. Two parts 
of wheat flour are added to one of potatoes, and a little 
more yeast than usual. The whole mass is kneaded into 
dough, and allowed to stand a proper time to rise and 
ferment before itis put into the oven. Bread sv*prepared 
is good and wholesome, 


lane g A aetna 
A CLEVER ESCAPE. 


—_— — 


Caius Secunpvus Curion, a zealous Lutheran, having 
had the boldness to convict of falsehood in open church, 
at Casal, a monk who had indulged in the most calum- 
nious insinuations against the great leader of the 
German Reformation, was immediutely arrested by order 
of the inquisitor of Turin. 

After having been transferred succossively to several 
prisons, he contrived to escape in a manner so skilful 
and unexpected that his enemies accused him of having 
had recourse to magic. As this was an accusation not 
less dangerous than that of heresy, Curion hastened to 
exculpate himself by publishing the details of his enter- 

rise in a short, Latin dialogue entitled Pronbus. The 

ollowing extracts will satisfy the reader's curiosity :— 

“In my new prison I had been confined for a week, 
with huge pieces of wood chained to my feet, when | 
was favoured with a sudden inspiration from heaven. 
As soon as the young man who ac as my keeper 
entered my chamber, I begged and prayed of him to 
release one of my feet from its encumbrances. It 
would be sufficient security, I said, that I should still 
by the other foot be fastened to an enormous log. 

* As he was a humane sort of fellow, he consented, 
and set one foot free. . A day, two days passed, during 
which I applied myself to work. Taking off my slurt, 
and also the stocking from the leg which was at liberty, 
I nade them up into a dummy resembling a leg, on which 
I putashoe. I was in want of something, however to 
give it consistency, and was anxiously looking about in 
all directions, when I caught sight of a stick lying under 
a row of seats. 

“Seizing it joyfully, I inserted it into the sham 
limb, and concealing the true one under my cloak, 
waited the result of my stratagem. When my young 
keeper made his appearance next morning, he asked me 
how I was. 

“«T should do pretty well,’ I said, ‘if you would be 
good enough to put my fetters on the other leg, so 
that each may have a rest in turn. He assonted 
and without perceiving it, attached the log to the 
dummy.” 

At night, whon their loud snores informed him that his 
jailers were asleep, Curion threw aside the false leg, re- 
sumed his shirt and stocking, and opened noiselessly the 
prison «oor, which was fastened bya simple bolt. After- 
wards, though not without difficulty, he scaled the wall, 
and got away without interruption. 
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HOW SALMON ARE CANNED. 


Durine the last few years such an enormous amour 
of salmon has been despatched from the Californisn 
coast in cans to all parts of the world that there is now 
a glut in the market, which has forced the great canning 
firms into a compact to reduce the output by 50 per 
cent. for the next six months. 

As this has brought the canned salmon into consider- 
able prominence for the time being, the occasion seems 
favourable fot a short description of the methods by 
which tho great gleaming fish that flash through the 


clear waters of the Californian tidal-reaches are reduced | 


to the condition in which they appear on the table. 

Tho canneries are almost invariably situated along the 
waterside, and the fishermen bring their loads up tu the 
wharves, and deliver tho defunct fish over to the tender 


until they find their last resting plice bat one in the 
cans. 

The first operation is to range themin rows with heads 
all pointing ono way ona long table. Here a dexterous 
Celestial, armed with a lone keen knife, sices of their 
heads and front fins with a couple of quick strokes, and 
passes them on to another, who ina couple of seconds 


A 
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creamy white, and grow round a centre field with | third opens the Holwanda fourth cleans them and throws 


countless long, violet-hued stamens, thicker ard longer | them into a huge vessel of water, there ty be washed and | N, 
scraped. 


in the fertile flower than in the infertile. 


| completed, 


These successive operations aro not at all calculated 
to inspire a person of delicate sensibilities with a 
healthy appetite for a §*#h dinner. The yellow-skinned 
Chinamen, strip to tho waist and smeared with the 
blood of the slain, have a nauseatingly ghoulish appear- 
ance, and the atmosphere and general look of the 
place are anything but inviting to the senses of the 
squeamish. 

After the rinsing comes the chopping up into suitable 
slices, and this is accomplished with wonderful celérity 
on a table intersected with slots, through which curved 
knives descend, slicing a cutlet off a dozen or so fish at 
the same time. These cutlets are afterwards reduced to 
canning size by hand. 

The cans are made on the same premises by China- 
men, and before they are filled with fish each has about 
4 teaspoonful of salt dropped into it as it passes under a 
perforated table. The blocks of raw salmon are then 
jammed in until the tins will not hold another scrap, 
and then they are ready to be topped and sealed. This 
is done by machinery, with the exception of the small 
hole in the top of the can, which is sealed by hand. 

Every can is now tested for leaks, and that is the 
beginning of a series of tests which lasts till the cans 
finally leave the warehouse. The slightest leak would 
be fatal to the preservation of the contents of the can, 
and as there is keen competition among the different 
canning firms, it would be a sefious matter if even a few 
cans reached the market in a condition that neces- 
sitated their immehate interinent. 

After being soldered, the sound tins are passed on to 
the cooking-room, where they are placed by the hundred 
together on square iron trays slung from pulleys, by 
means of which they are hoisted 4 and dropped into 
great vats of boiling water, in which they remain for a 
couple of hours, at the end of which time they are taken 
out and tested a second time by rapping with a hammer. 

Although the wielder of this instrument uses it so 
quickly that the untrained car can hardly follow the 
blows, yet he will instantly detect the false note given 
out by the imperfect can and as quickly throw it uside 
to. be made good. 

This man is followed by another, whose mallet con- 
tains a little awl, with which he prods each can, and as 
he does so you may see the imprisoned gases force the 
fluids out in a quick, strong jet, which sometimes 
rises a yard or so in the air. A bead of solder is now 
dropped on the little hole and the cans are passed on to 
the retort, where they are dry-cooked for two hours at a 
temperature 28 degrees above boiling-point. 

From here they are removed to the cooling-room, 
where they are again tested to see if the solder has bald 
good. When cool they ure tested once more and 
on to the lacquerer, who runs a brush dipped in brown 
varnish over them and stands them in a ies which runs 
the superfluous lacquer into a pail that nothing may be 
lost. Whon thoroughly dry they are submittod to a 
final test, labelled, and packed in cases containing four 
dozen each for export to all parts of the canned-fish 
eating world. 
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RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 19. 


Here is tho Chartered Accountants’ statement with 
regard to the werd which was omitted from a paragraph 
that appeared on page 617 of our issue for weck ending 
April 16th. 


“We certify that the sealed envelope handed to us by 
fearson's Weekly in connection with this compctition has 
bcen opened and contained the word completed.” 


Wardrobe Chambers, 
Queen Victoria Strect, London. 


Here is the passage iit part :— 
“Tf on the other hand he accepts it, the marriage is held 
to be completed.” 


”] of whom sent the word 
We have added vs. 6d. to make the amounts 


1.352 readers entered, 


Peover, Vhich means that the £67 lds. Gd. to be divided 


yields £5 4s. Gd. apiece. 


The following are the uames and addresses of the 
winners :— 
Mr. C. Marsh, §&2, Pes:tonaville Road, Nv; Mr. M. Scarborough, 


S, Aubery ‘Terrace, Sunderland; Mr. AL J. Pitman, Wolseley 


Villa, Episghand Read, Putaey : 


© 


Mr. Aug. BE. SMayner, P.O., 
Maidenhead: Mr. Co Lott, dArethier, tireenhbithe > Mr. Chas. 
hex, 2u, Lancaster Kead, South Norwood; Mr. lda Dilly, 
Birnany Hotel, Birnany; Mr. C. Sinclair, 50, Princes Street, 
redinbureh: Mr. kk. W. Allinson, 4, John Street, Sunderland ; 
Mr. T. Hogarth, O7, Tovey Street, SEL: Mr. Jack Leach, New 
heservoir Works, Karley, tra Burnley ; Mr. Fred. H. Morter, 
vl, Buckingham Koad, Marlesden, N.W.; Mr. Hlawkins, 10 
Nercford Road, Wo; Mr. H. Bleach, 48, Sydney Square, Peck- 
ham, SE. 3 Mr. A. Martin, 78, Week Street, Maidstone; Mr. J. 
Brown, co Mr. Nose, 22, Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, (2 
shaves); Mr. I. Garwood, 1, Elm Villas, Willesden Lane, Kil- 
burn, NW. : Mr. W.G. Smith, 10, Northwood Koad, Highgate, 
> Mr. H. Cowley, 12, Lora Street, Kawtenstall; Mero Wo i 
Crowley, 12, Wernder Road, South Norwood. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Aprit 30, 1892. 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
"ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


879. Which Part of the World Best Deserves the 
Name ‘Cradle of the Human Race ?”’ 


Thirty years ago, the question as to the “cradle of 
the human race” appeared to have received a final and 
definite solution. uropean scholars, with hardly an 
exception, were agreed that the cradle must be sought 
in Central Asia, on the upper waters of the Oxus. 
Now, however, owing to the evidence as to the anti- 
quity and early history of man supplied by the new 
sciences of geology, anthropology, craniology, and pre- 
historic archwology, the geographical centre of human 
history has been shifted from the east to the west. 
The earliest existing documents for the history of 
mankind came, not from Asia, but from Western 
Europe. The first to announce his conversion to the 
new view was Professor Sayce. The European origin 
also obtained the published adhesion of Professor Rhys. 
On the Continent 1t has been espoused by Tomaschek, 
who declares for Eastern Europe ; me Von Loher, who 
prefers Germany ; and by Friedrich Miiller, who agrees 
with Cuno’s selection of Central Europe. Professor Max 
Miiller and two American writers, Messrs. Hole and 
Morris, still advocate various forms of the Asiatic 
hypothesis. It should, however, be added that those 
who hold the theory that man evolved from lower forms, 
as other animals have done, consider that the cradles of 
humanity were many, a8 many, in fact, as the centres of 
development. 


880. What isthe Difference Between an Astronomi- 
eal and an Ordinary Telescope? 


Tho astronomical telescope inverts the object looked 
at, while the ordinary or terrestrial telescope shows it 
in the natural position. Thero are, however, various 
kinds of both classes of instruments and this distinction 
is only a general one. The astronomical refracting 
telescope consists essentially of an object glass and an 
eye-piece, of which the former is much larger and of 
greater foca) length than the latter. The ordinar 
telescope contains, in addition to these parts which 
are the effective portions of the instrument, several 
additjoncf lenses inserted in the tube between the 
object glass and the ocular, simply for the purpose of 
re-inverting the image. Astronomical refracting 
telescopes are frequently fitted with erecting eye- 
pieces for viewing terrestrial objects. Reflecting 
telescopes are not much used for ordinary purposes. 
Those of the Herschelian and Newtonian form, in which 
the a cagt on the large speculum is viewed from the 
side of the tube through a lens or lenses, necessitate the 
observer's back being turned to the cbject. In the 
Gregorian and Cassegranian forms the image reflected by 
the object mirror is thrown back by a smaller mirror (con- 
cave in the Gregorian, convex in the Cassegranian), and 
viewed by lenses through a perforation in the centre of 
the object mirror. These varieties are more suitable for 
terrestrial purposes. As the Gregorian telescope shows 
the object without inversion, it is practically the only 
form of reflector used for other than astronomical pur- 
poses. 


88L Why do Soldiers Marching in the Rear of a 
olumn get so much more Fatigued than 
those in the Front Files ? 


The chief reason for soldiers marching in the rear of a 
column getting so much more fatigued than those in the 
front, is that they march at o more irregular pace and 
have constantly to page stepping out or doubling to 
counteract the effect of straggling. Straggling always 
occurs on the march, and is caused by each section or 
filo losing a little distance. The amount of distance lost 
increases towards the rear. When an obstacle has to be 
passed, such as a bad piece of road, a ditch, or a bank, 
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If we mix blue and yellow dust, the mixture 
green, though reall 
motin—If we watc 
looking only at it, we think we aro moving ourselves. 
Again, we may be moving ourselves and think the object 
moving. The sun in its daily course is an example of 
this. 
believe them to be in the world outside. 
look at a strong light through a minute hole in front of 
which a rapid to-and-fro movement is made, an image 
of blood vessels of the eye is seen. 


tion adequately without the aid of a diagram. 
diagram as would be required would represent very | the major planets, taken in order of their distance from 


the rear of a column may have to step short or | a't, 
whilst the head of the column is ing the obstacle. 
The rear files on ing the obstacle must regain their 
proper distance which ihey have lost by the head moving 
on at the regular pace when it has paneer the obstacle. 
This is done by stepping out or doubling, which is very 
fatiguing. Halts o m five to ten minutes are given 
about once an hour. When the halt is sounded the rear 
must close up to its proper distance before halting. 
There are some minor disadvantages which increase 
towards the rear of a column, such as dust or mud, and 
the monotony of constantly treading in someone else's 
footsteps. 


882. Which of our Senses is most Susceptible to 
Illusion ? 


Undoubtedly the sense of vision, the chief illusions of 
which may be classed as follows:—(1) Of perspective— 
All drawings and paintings which represent distance are 
illusionary, because they are drawn on the plane of the 
paper and have no real depth. (2) Of reflection and 
refraction—A stick partly in the water appears bent 
because the rays of light coming from it are refracted or 
bent while the stick is really straight. (3) Of colours— 


appears 
unchanged in_ colour. fi) oF 


a moving object, as a train, 


Lastly, we may sco things inside our eye and 
Thus if we 


883. Which Bagot Family now Living on its 


Estates 
Time ? 


In the neighbourhood of Manchester certain lands 


as held them for the Longest 


have been held generation after genoration for a 
period at least of over 800 years, if not, indeed, from 
the far-off days of Gurth and Wamba, by the Traffords 
of Trafford. The pedigree of this ancient house begins 
with a certain Ralph or Radulphus, who flourished in the 
time of Canute the Dane, and who was lord of Trafford 
at that time. 
reign of Edward the Confessor, leaving a son who bore 
the same name. 
of the lands held by their ancestor in the time of Canute, 
instead of being displaced by one of the followers of the 
Norman invader, is not clear; but if “The Blacke Booke 
of Trafford” is to be credited, Radulphus, the second of 
that name, and Robert, his son, had a pardon granted to 
them about the year 1080, by Hamy, the Norman baron 
of Dunham Massey, with the lands and body of one 
W ulfernote, a Saxon rebel. 


884. why 


This Radulphus is said to have died in the 


How the Traffords retained possession 


should only One Side of the Moon be 
sible from the Earth ? 


It is a somewhat difficult matter to answer this ques- 


nearly the outline of an egg-sbell cut evenly through its 
createst length. Not quite in the centre of this ellipse 
would be a point repreeenting the sun, and over the cir- 
cumference of the figuro ould be drawn a wavy line of 
nearly regular curves, of which the greater portion would 
be outside the cllipse. This figure would represent 
pretty nearly the actual path of the earth and moon 
round the sun. The moon revolves, roughly speaking, 
twelve times round the earth while the earth is moving 
once round the sun, and during this period she also 
revolves twelve timeson her ownaxis. In other words, the 
motion of the moon round the earth is exactly illustrated 
by the motion of a person walking round the mast of a 
moving ship, keepin his face constantly towards it. By 
the time he has welled once round the mast in this way 
he has also turned once on his own axis—for he has faced 
every point of the compass—and, owing to the motion 
of the ship, he has also moved in a curved path similar 
to that of the moon through space. At the same time a 


Such t ! 
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person standing at the mast would never have caught a 
glimpse of his back. As the axis of the mgon inclines 
slightly.to that of the earth we can see rather more than 
half its surface, t.e., both poles and about 7-]2ths of its 
equator. 


887. When ought the Scholastic Education of a Child 
to Begin ? ; 


Certainly not before the eighth year—preferably later 
if prayer attention can be given to what may be called 
pre-scholastic education. Parents do not sufficiently 
recognise the fact that a child’s education dates from its 
birth ; for at that moment it begins to receive impressions 
of the outer world through its senses, from which 


it gradually builds up an_ increasingly definite 
idea of its environment. If this process (the 
natural one) be cut short by tho child’s attention 
being concentrated on  book-work, education _ be- 


comes a driving-in instead of a leading forth, and as a 
result, not only do the various senses suffer in their de- 
velopment from want of proper exercise, but the know- 
ledge it has been in the habit of gaining by actual 
observation is replaced by much less valuable infor- 
mation, which lacks the vividness and accuracy resulting 
from personal effort. In a word, the education of a child, 
for the first cight years or more, should consist in traiming, 
not in telling. Indeed, scientists look forward to a time 
when this method will be continued throughout the 
whole of the educational period, books being only used 
to summarise and arrange facts already made familiar to 
the student during country rambles, and in the workshop 
and laboratory. 


888. In which Year of Life docs 
Person Learn the Most ? 


In the first year of life more is undoubtedly learnt 
than in any subsequent year. The first fow weeks ufter 
birth are devoted almost exclusively to absorption of 
nourishment, and graduating. as it were, into existence, 
but then commences the acquisition of knowledge which, 
except by accident, is never lost. Jn a new-born child 
the sense of touch is the only sense which is strongly 
developed—not the sense of feeling, but the purely 
tactile sensation—and to this is quickly added a 
gradually growing experience of feeiing, hearing, tasting, 
and finally seeing. It is not until after some three or 
four months of life that a child can distinguish colours, 
but from that time its education commences to make 
rapid progress ; it distinguishes between taste and smell, 
it recognises individuals and objects, it developes likes 
and dislikes, learns the marvellous co-ordination of the 
muscles necessary for standing upright, and lays in a 
stock df general knowledge in a few short months which 
is unsurpassed, time for time, at any later penod of 
existence, and which is the essential groundwork of all 
its future education. 


an Average 


890. Why should the Planets, Bulk for Bulk, De- 
crease in eae nearly in Proportion to 
their Distance from the Sun ? 


Taking the dersity of water as 100, tho densities of 


the sun, are as follows :— Mercury 685, Venus 5&1], Earth 
566, Mars 401, Jupiter 138, Saturn 75, Uranus 12s, 
Neptune 115. To this series, broken only in the single 
instance of Saturn, must be added the series which 
shows that the velocity cf cach planet round the sun 
also decreases the further they are situated from it, and 
then from these two facts we can deduce the following 
explanation of the first: As the original fire-mist out of 
which the solar system was formed gradually cooled and 
condensed, the heaviest elements would abot feat, and be 
drawn by gravitation towards the centre of the mass, leav- 
ing the lighter outside. Thus concenfric rings of rotating 
bodies would be formed, and these rings would Le of 
regularly varying density from within outwards. Con- 
densation of these would form the planets and their 
satellites endowed with the densities and rates of 
revolution which we find them to possess to-day. The 
exception afforded by Saturn, the puzzle of the solar 
system, has not yet been explained. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers 

ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
‘each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
toany number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked ** Replies,’ in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following their 
publication Payment will only be made for 
replies published. Authorities on which 
replies are based must be given. Half-a- 
crown will be paid on publication for every 
question received which is considered worthy 
of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


911. How does tho force exponded in driving a bicycle 
on the level compare with that exerted in walking? 


912. Has man always been a flosh-cating animal ? 


_ 913. Why will a mixture of alcoholic liquors produce 
intoxication sooner than larger quantitics drunk sepa- 
rately ? 

914. Which of our facultics takes the longest time to 
mature 

915, If a white handkerchief be stretched closely over 
tne cover of Learson’s Weckly the letters look green. 
Why is this ? 

916. What is the origin of the name America ? 

17. Which is the oldest known religious symbol ? 


918. What surgical operation I::s a close connection 
with the doctrine of imtortality ? 


919. Which is tho greatezt conquest man ever mado P 


920. Wow far back can the existence of man bo posi- 
tively traced ? 
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ESTABLISHED 1871, 
OCEAN 
ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, L1p. 


(Empowered by Spenal Act of Parliament.) 


The above Corporation grants policics insuring an amount 
at death, or in the event of permanent total or permanent 
partial disablement, and a weekly sum during temporary 
total or temporary partial disablement, arising from 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS ON SEA OR LAND IN 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
IT ALSO ISSUES BONDS GUARANTEEING THE 


FIDELITY OF PERSONS IN ALL POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


CAPITAL - - £300,000. 


Head Office :—-MANSION HOUSHS DUILDINGS, 
LONDON, B.C. 


Full particulars may be obtained of the Secreta: 1— 
RICHARD J. PAULL. 


THE “OCEAN” CUARANTEES PEARSON'S WEEKLY INSWRANCF SYSTEM. 


WEEK ENDING 
Arprit 30, 1892. 


TWO KINDS OF WOMEN. 


I.—Tuis Ong Soucut Her Ricnrs. 

Sue sought her “ rights,” 
Robbed by some cruel chance of life's delights, 
With a dissatisfied and restless soul, 
With a half logic which she counted whole ; 
Earnest, no doubt, and honest, not unsexei, 
But hungering, and querulous, and vexed, 
With starving instincts in a fruitless frame, 
And with an itching for the sort of fame 
Which comes from the mere printing of a namo, 
Sho clamoured for her “ rights,” showed sulenin craft, 

And men, 

Brute men, 

They only laughed. 


I{.—Tuis One Dip Nort. 
She did not seek her “ rights.” 
She dreamed not of some path to mannish heights, 
But followed Nature's way and deemed it good, 
And bloomed from flower to fruit of womanhood ; 
She loved the “ tyrant ;” bore her noble part 
In life with him, and thought with all her heart 
She had her rights. 
She held that something men and women meant 
To be unlike, but each a supplement 
Unto the other; ’twas her gentle whim 
He was not more to her than she to him; 
And little children gathered at her kneo, 
And men, 
Brute men, 
Would die for such as sho. 


——___+>j——- > 
MISLED. 


A GENTLEMAN had the misfortune to lose his wife, a 
literary lady of some reputation. After grieving for a 
number of weeks, a bright idea entered the head of the 
widower. He thought he could do something to lessen 
his sorrow, and for that purpose he called upon a lady 
acquaintance and requested to speak a word with her in 
private. Thinking she was about to receive a proposal, 
the lady prepared to listen with becoming resignation. 

“* Miss Smith,” said he, with downcast eyes, as he took 
her hand, “ you knew my wife?” 

* Yos.” 

“It is not good for man to be alone.” 

“* Perhaps not.” 

“ Did you ever reflect upon that 
service which requires couples to c 
until death parts them ?” 

“T have.” 

“T have often reflected upon it myself. Now death has 
parted me from my wife, and I feel very lonely.” 

“T should think it likely.” 

“T think I must do something to restore to me her 
kind consolations and the memory of her many virtues.” 

Ho pressed the lady's hand and sighed. She returned 
tho pressure, and also suffered a sigh to escape her. 

“ My dear,” he said, after a long pause, “TIl come to 
the point at once. I have a proposal to make.” 

* A proposal ?” 

* Yos.” 

“ Ah!” she said, blushing and covering her face with 
her hands. 

“T have determined to write my wife's biography, 


a of the marriage 
eave unto each other 


Now I have but little skill in literary exercises, and if 


you will correct my manuscript and write the headings 
of my chapters I will pay you well.” 


Sho sprang from his side, and her eyes flashed with 


anger. 

“TH see you—J —you—you——” 

She then left the room, unable to express her rage. 
The widower sighed, took his hat, and went home. 


a, 
ODD WAYS OF GETTING WATER. 


Wuen Mr. David Lindsay returned from his expe- 
dition across a part of the Australian desert a while 
ago, he said the wholo of that almost waterless 
country was inhabited by natives, who got their 
water supply by draining the roots of the mallee tree, 
which yields quantities of pure water. This tree, 
absorbing moisture from the air, retains it m= consider- 
able quantities in its roots, and thus makes it possible 
to live in an arid region, which would otherwise be 
uninhabited. 

There are people in other parts of the world who 
get their supply of water in a peculiar way. The 
explorer, Coudreau, for instance, discovered, while 
wandering among the Tumac-Humac Mountains, in the 
western part of Guiana, that it was not necessary for 
his men to descend to a creck when they wanted a drink 
of water. 

A vine, known as the water-vine, is found all 
through that region. It yields an abundant supply of 
excellent drinking - fluid whenever it is called upon. 
This vino grows to a height of from sixty to ninety 
feet. lt is usually about as thick as the upper 
part of tho human arm. It winds itself loosely round 
trecs, clambers up to their summits. and then falls 
down perpendicularly to the ground, where it takes root 
again. 

The natives cut this vine off at the ground, and then, 


®* ahcight of about six or seven fect, they cut it avin, | 
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i the remainder was claimed and obtained for the child. 
| 


| A apy as well known for her artistic abilities as for 
her want of punctuality in the payment of her debts, 
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which leaves in their hands a very stout piece of wood 
a little longer than themselves. 

In order to obtain its sap they raise the lower end of 
the vine upon some support and apply the upper end to 
their mouths. The section of the vine, while showing a 
smooth, apparently compact, surface, is pierced with 
many little veins, through which the sap flows freely. 
Six feet of the vine gives about a pint of water, which 
is slightly sweet to the taste. Coudreau says that it 
quenches thirst as effectively as water from the most 
refreshing brook. 

The bushmen in the Kalahari Desert often live scores 
of miles from places where water comes to the surface. 
During a certain part of the year sharp storms pass 
over the Kalahari, covering the apparently amd region 
with the brightest of verdure, and filling for a few ore 
days the watercourses with roaring torrents. 

The bushmen know how to find water by digging in 
the bottoms of these dried-up river beds. They dig a hole 
three or four feet deep, and tie a sponge to the end of 
it hollow reed. The sponge absorbs the moisture at the 
bottom of the hole, and the natives draw it into their 
mouths through the reed, and then empty it into cala- 
bashes for future use. 


- —_———r f—____—_ 
A LUCKY BABY. 


By use and wont the proprietor of the ground where 
whales are stranded in Shetland claims one-third of the 
amount realised by the sale of the blubber when this 
event takes place. Some curious stories are told about 
these divisions, which are a fertile source of discussion. 
By an old Shetland law no woman is allowed to purtici- 
pute in the spoil. 

It happened, a few years ago, that a shoal of whales came 
into the “ voo,” when, as it happened, every ‘“ male 
human” was away at the ling-fishing. The strong and 
hardy women, however, whom the tourist sees walking 
ebout with baskets on thefr backs and the shawls they | 
knit in their hands, determined to go out on their own 
account. Quite successfully they managed to get tho 
whales ashore. As they were starting, a baby—a little 
boy three months old—set up a cry, and the mother, 
; turning round, cried : 
| “T canna ging without my bairn.” 

When the proceeds were divided, the landlord got his 
‘third, and, on account of this curious law, the whole of 
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AN UNWELCOME BOUQUET. 


a 


was a “bright particular star” at Her Majesty's Theatre 
during the operatic season. She was wanted by Mr. P., 
a solicitor, who was anxious to serve her with a “ pro- 
cess.” The lady was coy, and could not be interviewed. 

Mr. P. therefore took a stage box on the pit tier, and 

' when the lady had finished a well-executed air he 
gallantly threw to her a beautiful bouquet, which had 
figured in front of his box. The lady took it up and 

| smiled graciously upen her admirer. Nestling in the 
flowors was a notc. Was it ¢ billet-doux ? 

The lady slowly drew it forth. She opened it. Alas! 
it was not a tender of a heart and hand. It commenced 
“ Victoria.” 
Victoria. 

artiste. 


She started back, for her name was not 
The missive was from Her Majesty to the 
It bore a seal, but not of Hymen. It was, | 
indeed, a writ. | 
The lady treated tho matter as a theatrical joke. The 
' Court of Queen's Bench did not. Judgment was 
| obtained, and the lady was arrested as she was leaving 
the theatre with her weekly salary, and her er gee AN 
at 
evening she was to appear in one of her best parts. A 
gallant nobleman, hearing of what had occurred, came 


| 
l She was taken to a sponging-house. 
tu the rescue and obtained hor release. 
| 


her side. 
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PRIZES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


WE will give every week tweoty balf-crowos to boys and girls whoee 
ages do not exceed fifteen. Every boy or girl who wishes to win one of 
these must get as many grown-up people as possible to write their names 
and addressees on the margins of the white peges of Pearson's Wechly, 
The twenty half-crowns will be sent tothe twenty competitors whose 
copies contain the greatest number of different names and addresses. 
T .¢ names and addressee must bethoeeof men aud women over eighteen 
years of age, and all must be different. They may be written in pen or 
pencil, and may be on tbe margins of any white pages. The send r 
should put hie or her name and address over the title of the first white 
page, followed by the total number of other names and addresses wri'ten 
in the paper. ples should be sent to us in wrappers bearing penoy 
stamps. The latest date for sopra them will be the Monday of the 
week after that for which the paper is dated. No child mav compete a 
evecond time unless he or she obtain entirely fresh namesand addresses. 

Result of the competition for the issue dated April 9th appears 
below :— 

George Freedman, 153, Sidney Street, Mile End Road, E 416; Miriam 
Childs, 13, Meredith Street, Clerkenwell Koad, 350; Rmily Deal, 30, 
Hroad Street, Mile Town, Sbeerness-on-Sea, 305; Thomas Willlacn 
Haddleton, Royal Marine Barracks, Forton, 302; Alexander Goldner, 
x, Peham Street, Svitalfie'de. 284 ; Ieasc Edis, 163, Islingtcn, Liverpor'l, 
275; Sarah W Edie, 163, Islington, Liverpool, 267; F. C. Newhrook, 
Church Street, Madeley. Sslop, 250; M. Panting, 623, Wool Street, 
Swindon, 247: Jonas Marke, N, Queen Srreet, Baker's Row, Whit+- 
chapel, 228; Ed. Bennett. Coalpore Road, Madeley, Salop, 216; Stella 
Yorke, Finsley Terrace, Madeley, Salon, 20%: Wallla Bizlev.23, North 
Street. Swindon, 211; Harry Boaler. 20, Briery Vale Road. Sunderland, 
vvv; Lilian Beshop, 24, Avenue Road, Swivden, Wilte, 199; Arthur T 
Bush, RLM. Barracks, Sorton, Gosport. Hants, 136; Ernest Pott, 9, 
Camden Grove, Chislehurst, W., 150; Una Moore, 4. North Street, 
New Saindon. 178; Harry Kdwarde, Court Street, Madey, Salop, 
173; Winifred Fortuue, 2x5, Devizes Kucd, Swiu tu, 16s, = a e 
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TRICKS OF GREAT 
PERSONAGES. 


Tue late Grand Duke Constantine, uncle of the Czar, 
had little tricks of manner that were peculiarly his own. 
The most curious of them all was certainly his method 
of “ jumping ” his eye-glass into his eye. 

He used to wear the glass dangling at the end of an 
exceedingly thin elastic cord, and whenever he fell into 
the hands of one of those prosy old bores who consti- 
tute the bugbear of imperial and royal personages, he 
would give the elastic an imperceptible twitch which 
would send the glass shooting upward nght into its 

lace in his eye. He merely elevated his eyebrow 
in the very slightest manner to receive it, leaving every 
other muscle of the face and body unmoved. 

This peculiar little mancuvre invariably had_ the 
result of causing the person speaking to the Grand 
Duke to stop short in the middle of his sentence and to 
lose entirely the thread of the discourse. Not having 
noticed the little twitch given to the cord, the man was 
unable to account for the singular way in which the 
glass shot up right into the Grand Duke's eye, and the 
cool and unconcerned manner in which His Imperial 
Highness received it had ordinarily tho effect of com- 
pleting the upset of his interlocutor s cquanimity. 

Stil more disconcerting was the habit of the late 
Prince Napoleon of yawning about thrice in the space 
of every five minutes, no matter who the person was 
that was talking to him at the time. Although no 
great observer of the ordinary conventionalities and 
amenities of life in other respects, the Prince made a 
pom of always covering his mouth with his hand when 
1e yawned. 

But the result was the same.. For tho yawns of the 
Prince had the almost invariable effect of setting the 
person speaking to him off yawning as well; andas at last 
every yawn of the Prince became followed iy respon- 
sive yawn on the part of his interlocutor, the conver- 
sation grew somewhat disjointed. 

Exasperating is the only word that could be applied to 
the trick of the late Crown Prince Rudolph of Austnia, 
of biting his nails down to the very quick, while listen- 
ing to any remarks that were addressed to him. He did 
it unconsciously, and often have I observed him put his 
right hand to his mouth as soon as ever he had finished 
speaking what he had to say. 

To strangers, at any rate, a trick of the Prince of Wales 
is somewhat disconcerting. About once in every minute 
and a half the lid of the right eye drops completely over 
the ball. The eye remains closed for the space of about 
a second, and then sudden! opens again to its fullest 
extent, no other feature of he ace having moved mean- 
while. People who see the Princo for the first time are 
tempted to believe that he is deliberately winking at 
them, an impression which is strengthened by the Prince's 
reputation of geniality towards mon and_ spores d 
towards women. Of course, however, there is no suc 
intention on the part of the Prince, and the wink is 
altogether involuntary. 

Archduke Louis Victor, the youngest brother of the 
Emperor of Austria, has the most irritating trick of con- 
tinually snapping the fingers of his right hand while he 
is talking to a person, especially if he is in any way 
aciinated I suppose that it is duo to nervousness more 
than to anything else; but when one sees him thus 
snapping his fingers with his arm extended at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees from his body one is apt to 
become sufticiently exasperated to long to give him a 
good shaking. 

There is a well-known newspaper proprietor in London, 
who has a trick of manner that is somewhat similar to 
that of the Archduke. Only instead of snapping his 
fingers, he devotes his superfluous energy to catching 
imaginary flies. No matter what his topic of considera- 
tion, or how bitterly cold the weather, he will sweep his 
right hand through the air, and suddenly close it, as if 
the fly was caught. He will then carefully open it, of 
course without finding even the ghost of any insect. No 
disappointment, however, is discernible on his benignant 
features; and a minute later he is us actively engaged 
in his peculiar chase as ever. 

The insanity of mad King Otto of Bavaria appears to 
have taken the form of an illusion that he is a stork. In 
one of the magnificent apartments devoted to his use at 
the palace of Furstenreid he has laboriously constructed 
a visautic nest, every stick and straw of which he has 
conveyed to the spot in his mouth. In that nest he 
squats almost the entire day with feathers stuck in his 
long, thick hair and beard, while he chatters in imitation 
of the “eclappering” of a stork whenever anyone 
approaches. Occasionally, too, he stands on one leg 
wazing vacantly straight before him, while at other 
times ho stalks gravely about just in the same manner 
that he has seen the long-beaked, long-legged birds do. 

Both Emperor William and King Humbert have the 
habit of twisting their moustaches, the difference 
between the two sovereigns consisting in the fact that 
whereas the Italian monarch strokes his with delibera- 
tion, the German Kaiser twists his with a brusque, quick, 
and jerky movement, which threatens to tear it ont by 
the roots. Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, leaves 
his moustache alone, and contents himself with softly 
stroking his snow-white whiskers. The Czar has a 
peculiar way of passing his right hand over the top of 
his hcad when absorbed, and it nay be that his baldness 
is due to his having gradually worn the hwiz of in 80 
doing, 
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glad if they will make this the medium for dving so. 


AN ingenious contrivance has reached 
A Useful Thing us for turning over fish without break- 
for Cooks. ing it during the process of frying. 
The fish is placed between two flat wire 
drainers hinged ut one side, and is secured between 
them by a simple catch on the other side; then thee 
drainer is placed in the frying-pan, or fish-kcttle, and 
when the fish is cooked on one side the drainer is lifted 
out and immediately reversed by means of tho reversible 
wire handles at each end, and again placed in the pan. 
This is the whole process. Phe Leadon wholesale 
nts for this useful article are Messrs. Tucker and 
ves, of 110, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Be.i's Patent Ruler Company, of 11, 
A Music Line- Billiter Square, E.C., to whose very 
Space Ruler. convenient cash-line ruler we referred 
a few weeks ago, have now sent us a 

ng of a similar contrivance, which is designed for 
service of the writers of manuscript music. It 
consists of a little ivory roller running in a nickel frame, 
the upper part of which is a spring lid lined with a pad 
ich carries segs ink for the ruling of two or three 
pages. Against this pad press the ring-edges, which, 
when drawn across the page, mark out the requisite five 
lines and four spaces with absolute neatness and exacti- 
tude. All that it is necessary to do is to lay a straight 
edge on the and run the ruler across where the 
lines are wanted. Sold ata shilling, it will save its cost 
in a few days in ruled MS. paper alone, besides enabling 
the composer to use any blank scraps that come handy 
to jot down fugitive ideas as they occur at odd moments. 


A new oil lamp is being introduced by 
A New Lamp. a Manchester company. The essential 
: features are that it requires no wick or 
glass ghimney, and is inexplosive. e lamp, which 
consumes the oil in a vapourised condition, consists of 
two see pees an air chamber and an oil vessel. By 
means of an air tube going through the lamp into the 
air.chamber, the lamp receives a permanent supply of 
air,and the air thus admitted acts partly as atmospheric 
pressure upon the oil, whilst another current finds 
ite way through fine perforations into the top of the 
burner, which forms a vacuum. The heat of a lighted 
match applied to Hae pamep ceprerts png on a 
gaseous vapour, whic n igni an e heat of 
the flames afterwards keeps the lant going. There are 
no complications about the lamps, and they can be 
thrown over or rolled about the floor without either 
interfering with the light or incurring any risk of 
explosion. 
Tue Syphon Tea-Pot Company, of 74, 
A Self-Pouring King Street, South Shields, have lately 
Tea-Pot. ected an invention which the 
claim to be the only perfect self- 
pouring tea-pot on the market. It works on the principle 
of the syphon, the spout springing from the bottom of 


= Ba rising to the level of the lid, and curving down- 
Ww in to foot. The tea is brewed 
eas usual in it, and when the infusion is to 


be poured out the cylinder which forms tho lid 
is raised and the finger is kept on the air-hole on the 
top curve of the spout. As long as the finger remains 
there the tea will run until the pot is empty, if required, 
and the moment it is removed the stream will cease. 
The apparatus itself is a handsome as well as a most 
eo addition hes we outfit of the tea table, and it 
possesses the practi van of doing all that the 
patentees olden for it. It SP ouiee ae use than the 
ordinary teapot, and will of course fill the cups a good 
deal faster. Its prices vary, according to material, ate 

THe many advantages of using water 


7s. 6d. to 75s. 

supplied direct from the mains instead 
of from cisterns, in which it gets stag- 
nant and more or less impure, will be 
obvious to everybody. So, too, will be the ter 
fairness and economy of charging for water gieordine to 
the quantity used instead of exacting rates which bear 
but too little relation to the consumption, and 
which never err on the side of moderation. Water 
ought to be supplied and paid for just as gas is, 
nt so much per thousand gallons, passing directly 
from the mains to the house-pipes dicoagh & meter. 
The houscholder would then bs snre of getting 
his water fresh, and would know exactly how much he 
ougpt to pay for. The makers of the “Gravita” water 
meter have on view at their show-rooms, 10 and 11, New 
Bridge Street, Ludgate Hill, a new low-pressure meter 
adapted to domestic purposes, which can be used either 
with or without a cistern, and which will register every 
drop of water that goes into the house. The inventor 
of the “Gravita” is Mr. M. C. Greenhill, and the 
good qualities that he claims for it are smallness of 
cost, accuracy of measurement, simplicity of con- 
struction, and adaptability to all conditions of water 
supply. 


Water by 
Meter. 


rifle which 
fants of’ a ean het hen ced 
French officer to the Minister of War. 
or use 


6 ey savages only, to prevent thei 
| assaults ; but, for all that, it fe nis inlatrataan weapon. 


ne a 2 eae egg tl of 
ew Mode of great use, y been 
Food Prepara- introduced by Mr. J. A. Wilhmott, of 1, 
tion. Queen Victoria Street, E.C., by means 
of which all kinds of foods can be 

served perfectly fresh and wholesome for any le 
time, at but a trifling cost. The apparetus consists 
merely of a roceptacle with shelves on which the articles 
are placed, then, by means of a simple contrivance, the 
air within is exhausted, so that the food exists in vacuum, 
and the atmospheric germs which are the cause of 
putrefaction cannot get near; as a result the contents 

are proserved intact. 


: has recently been put on the market at 
ANovel _ the low price of 1s. 6d. It consists of 
Firelighter a round flat metal box with a rim, and 
furnished with five asbestos wicks. 
Above this box a wire grid is supported by means of 
four spiral wire pieces. & long, loose handle 1s provided 
for withdrawing or lifting the lighter from the grate. 
The well hicined by the rim round the case is filled with 
oil which saturates the asbestos, causing a very fierce 
flame. The grid keeps the coal from contact with the 
wicks and causes a good draught, and no wood or paper 
are Sg hea The lighter 1s plaeed in the grate, the 
wicks lighted, the coal placed on, and, when the fire is 
well advanced, the lighter may be removed. Messrs. 
Veremont and Co., of 68 and 70, Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E.C., are the patentees. 


If any reader of Pearson’s WEEKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regarding an idea for a : 
let him write to the Editor of thts paper, marking the 
envelope Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man well known tn connection with patents, who will 
put himself in communication with tts sender. 


ee 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
| OF MEN. 


Mr. GuapsTone cut down his first treo when he 
was only ten years old. 


THe King of Italy, like his famous father, 
Victor Emanuel, only takes one meal a day when he gets 
away from Court pomps and ceremonies. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON declares that nothing 
would induce her to return to the siege; she leads a 
quiet, homely kind of life in the pretty house near Tun- 
bridge Wells bought by her husbandy Mr. Navarro, 
shortly after their marriage. 


Dr. Hans von Buow, the eminent pianist, is, 
like most men of genius, rather eccentric. A story is told 
of him that years ago at a concert in London the man 
who was turning over his music for him failed to do so 
atthe right moment, and Von Bulow just stopped, boxed 
the man's ears, and went on playing. But the peculiar 
genius of this artist is well brought out. in the 
account of his performance at the Philharmonic 
Concert in Berlin, At the conclusion of Beethoven's 
heroic symphony, Herr von Bulow, addressing the 
audience, said that Beethoven if he were alivo would 
have dictated a symphony to Bismarck, and called 
for three cheers for the great statesman. Uproar 
ensued, and there was a good deal of hissing. But 
the pianist drew a silk handkerchief from his pocket, 
wiped the dust off his feet, and left the platform and his 
oe Se proposal behind him. This is quite a novelty 
in hero-worship. ‘ 

THe Prince oF NewsvENDORS is the somewhat 
ambitious, but, so all his countless friends say, well-won 
and worthily-worn title of Davy Stephens, the news- 
agent of Kingston Pier. Davy is the first Irishman to 
welcome the coming and the last to speed the going 
guest on Irish soil. For thirty-six years ho has stood in 
shine and storm on the Carlisle landing-stage, handin 
out current literature to all sorts and conditions o 
arriving and departing passengers, from Lords Lieu- 
tenant to lobbyists, and from peers to patriots. 

From Ca ear to the Giant’s Causeway there is no 
man in Igeland who can boast of such an extensive circle 
of acquaintances as “Davy” can. It embraces the most 
varied assortmont of unselected humanity that could 
well be conceived, for at one moment he may be giving a 
Prince of the Blood a deferential witticism in exchange 
for a half-sovereign, and the next he may be cracking a 
homely joke with a countryman just off to the harvesting 
in England. 

He 1s one of the few men whose native wit and genius 
for adaptation, have raised him to a celebrity far beyond 
his social and commercial environment. For an M.P. to 
confess that he did not know the newsvendor of Kingston 
Pier, would be to plead guilty to a most deficient know- 
ledge of the Irish Question, and were a journalist not to 
recognise him he would argue himself unknown. His 
sympathies, like his aequaintanceship, are cosmopolitan, 
yet he is a Paddy from his brogue to the roots of his 
flowing locks, . 


_ Tas Archbishop ry Cante believes in 
throwing museums and pu y 
after ore hours. 

Tus Ex-Empress Evesnis most of her 
time making up children’s clothihy, which is ulti- 


spare 
mately given to convent orp | 
Tue name of the Postmaster-General of Siam is 


UEEN NaTHALIE of Servia has a finer head of 
hair than any other feminine Royal personage in Europe. 
She generally wears it hanging in two plaits down her 
back. 


Me. Boucugrzau, the famous French painter, 
is said to make more money than any other living French 
artist. Specimens of his somewhat artificial, though 
delicate, talent, are to be found in the drawing-rooms and 
galleries of most American millionaires. Bouguereau is 
a short, thick-set man, and looks more like a bull-fighter 
than an artist. He has a large class of pupils, for he 
teaches admirably, and many of those who have been 
taught in his studio become finer artiste than their 
master. 

Durinc Rubenstein’s recent visit to Vienna 
a young lady pianist called on him at his hotel and 
asked to be allowed to play to him. Rubenstein con- 
sented and followed her performance with the’ utmost 
attention. At its close his fair visitor gave him to yader- 
stand that she had another request to make—W6uld he 
write his autograph on her fan? Rubinstein prompt! 
sat down at his writing table, and soon handed her back 
the fan with the fallowin inscription: “ Pianoforte 
playing is not playing with the pianoforte.” 

James B. Hammonp, the inventor of the type- 
writer of that name, is an interesting man. He aoted 
as correspondent of THe New York TRIBUNE and THE 
New York Wor.p during the American Civil War. 
When still quite a lad, he said to himself, “A machine 
will one day be invented that will do all our writing in 
half the time and with half the trouble.” Soon after 
this he first began to draw his design for the typewriter. 
For fifteen years he worked at this idea, and at the end 
of that time his first typewriting machine was brought 
out. Mr. Hammond is a bright, clever-looking Yankee, 
and will probably end by being one of the richest men in 
the United States. 


OxrorD is the home of “Lewis Carrol,” the 
author of ALICE LN WONDERLAND, the queen of nonsense 
books. He is a senior student of Christchurch, and was 
for many years mathematical lecturer to the college, but 
retired from this latter post some few years ago, in 
order to devote himsclf more unreservedly to literary 
work. 

As might be gathered from his books, he is a genuine 
lover of children, and his beautiful suite of rooms in the 
north-west corner of Wolsey’s great quadrangle, looking 
over St. Aldgate’s, were at one time a veritable children’s 
paradise. 

Never did rooms contain so many cupboards, and never 
did cupboards contain such endless stores of fascinating 
things. Musical-boxes, mechanical performing bears, 
picture-books innumerable, toys of every description, 
came forth in bewildering abundance before the child's 
astonished eyes. 

OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs is now eighty-three 
years old. Had he not been a literary man, hé would 
probably have been famous as a doctor. ‘He ascribes his 
perfect health and long life to always having followed a 
careful rule of life. Rising at seven o'clock he takes 
a bath of cold or tepid water every morning of his life. 
Though his most famous book is THe AUTOCRAT OF 
THE BrREAKFAsT TABLE his own morning meal is of 
the simplest, usually consisting of a huge bowl of 
porridge, a piece of home- baked bread, and a 
duck’s egg; at eleven o'clock he takes a quiet walk, 
and then writes until lunch time. The correspondence 
received by him from all parts of the world is somo- 
thing enormous, and until quite tery he answered 
his lotters himself. In the afternoon he sees distin- 
guished visitors who have craved for an interview. 
At five o'clock he partakes of a weak cup of Indian 
tea, and at nine o'clock a light supper is served. Dr. 
Wendell Holmes is partial to a fruit diet, and is especi- 
ally fond of tomatoes. 


Sik Epwin ARwNoxp is qu sixty years of 
age. He first showed marked ability at Oxford, where 
he gained the Newdigate prize for his poem on the 
Feast of Balthasar. His extraordinary knowledge of 
Sanscrit and Indian dialects caused him to be given 
important scholastic 4 ae in India. Since 
the age of thirty he has been on the staff of Tus 
Darty TELEGRAPH, and was among those who arranged 
the details of the expedition of Mr. H. Stanley, when 
the latter was sent by that journal, in conjunction 
with THe New York Heratp, to complete the dis- 
coveries of Livingstone in East Africa. Sir Edwin 
Arnold is a fine-looking man—his keen dark eyes seein 
to take in all that is going on around him. His Licat 
oF ASIA, an epic poem upon the life and teaching of 
Buddha, has been one of the most popular books of the 
kind ever published ; in ten years it went through more 
than forty cditions in Great Britain and eighty im 
America. Sir Edwin Arnold is slim-built, thick-featured, 
dreamy-cyed and copper-complexioned, and has « 
stragg ing wisp of brownish-gray hair and a thin pointed 
beard. 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


NovsList aNp Dramarisr. 


Tus author of Tue Lapy witH THE CAMELLIAS is one 
of the most celebrated hterary personalities of the Con- 
tinent. 

His father signed, if even he did not entirely write 
them himself, upwards of three hundred long novels, 
ifeluding Monts Cristo and THe Turee Mus RS, 
and yet the few books thought out and penned by the 
son are likely to outlive all that the elder Dumas pro- 
duced in the way of literature. 

Dumas Son, as he is always styled, spent a curious, 
uneven sort of life in his early days. Sometimes he and 
his improvident father had not enough to eat, next da 
an editor’s cheque, paying for the famous novelists 
“copy ” at the rate of half-a-crown a line, would arrive ; 
and all would be joyful confusion in the Bohemian 
household.. Rare wines would flow like water, roast swan, 
then as now. a most expensive delicacy, would be eaten 
with green peas at six shillings a pound, and all the 
farpe-hoartad Dumas Father's many fricnds be bidden 
to the feast. 

It is only fair to say that a great deal of hard work 
was also done in the happy-go-lucky home. After 
having entertained his friends all the evening, the host 
would dip his curly, black head into a basin of water, 
and begin to think seriously of all the pages which must 
be written before the next morning. alking up and 
down his study he would dictate, it is said, I believo 
with truth, three or four stories to as many secretaries, 
ot the thread and plot of each distinct in his 
min 


If the public were satisfied with tho kind of work 
turned out by these rough-and-ready methods, it was no 
one elso's business to object. Anything and everything 
signed with the magic words Alevandre Dumas found a 
ready sale. At one time nearly every paper in France 
was publishing a serial from his pen. 

With the profits of THz Count or Monte Cristo was 
bought a beautiful villa on the banks of the Seine, even 
to this day often Babi out as the one-time residence 
of the French Walter Scott. 

As is often the case, far from enjoying the kind of 
lawless, improvident existence led by his father, youn 
Dumas longed for a steady, respectable kind of life, an 
uired a wholesome dislike of Bohemian ways and 

its. 

Lured, however, by his father’s success in historical 
fiction, he wrote a couple of stories of this kind and 
failed miserably. ‘If you wish to succeed,” said to him 
one day a critic fnend of his father’s, “be yourself.” 
Don't imitate—create—look round you; see what is being 
done nowadays in the world. We are ripe for a telling 
study of modern manners.” 

The result of this advice was La Dame Aux CaMELIAS 
—a one-volume study of the Parisian world of thirty 


years wie 

Rendered humble by his first failure, young Dumas 
said nothing to cither his father or his frionds of his new 
venture. e offered the MS. to five publishers without 
success. At last it was taken, not on its merits, but on 
ee te author’s name. 

ithin a month of its publication Dumas Son, as he 
was henceforth to be called, had established a claim tw 
existence and fame. In a dramatised form the story not 
only brought a considerable sum to the writer, but mado 
the reputation of at least two actors, and remains to this 
day Sarah Bernhardt's greatest part. 

assionately fond of art, young Dumas invested some 
of his literary gains in a number of fine pictures, thus 
founding the splendid collection that he has just put up 
for sale in his Paris house. The few good pictures pos- 
sessed by old Dumas were always changing masters; 
hardly had the younger Alexandre grown accustomed 
to seeing a beautiful picture become part of the paternal 
home before it was taken down, and carried with simple 
directions to an old pawnbroker dealer who would lend, 
at fifty per cent., the small sum of which its owner was 
in temporary need. 

Many a rare work of art was bought back by Dumas 
Son from the harpies who traded on his father's fame and 
im niosity, for at that timo anything that had 
belonged to the author of THe Mcsketerrs acquired 
a fancy value, and it is an absolute fact that the peel of 
un orange he had been seen to eat when at a public ban- 
quot was afterwards sold for fifteen shillings. 

But those early days, “ When all the world was young,” 
have long been forgotten. The latter-day Alexandre 
Dumas is an elderly, grey-haired man of the world, 
with a largo following of feminine readers at home and 
abroad. Sines the publication of his first successful 
book he has been the great oracle to be consulted on 
every kind of sontimental difficulty. 

Friends, sweethearts, wives, husbands, even mothers- 
in-law, come to him for consolation and advice. He is 
said to know more about the human heart thin any 
other man, and to be able to solve its most to-tuous 
sentimental riddles. “I know more,’ he orca said, 


and have six times as many cases submitted to me as 
our leading consulting barristers.” 

Now that both his young daughters are married, 
M. Dumas is going to leave Paris and retire into 
the country for the end of his days. He will still write 
an occasional play for the Théatre Francais; his keen, 
somewhat datirical countenance will still be sometimes 
seen in Parisian drawing-rooms, and above all he will 
still receive and often answer the long, closely written 
letters from unknown lady correspondents; but his 
Paris house will have been sold. The pictures he col- 
lected with such care will have been dispersed to the 
four quarters of the earth, and those who really want to 
see him at home will have to seck him on the wooded 
heights of Marly-le-roy. 


Marly-le-roy, as its name signifies, was once a favourite 
resort of the kings of France. Although only twelve 
miles from Paris by road, the village 1s as rural and 
primitive as if it were in the depths of Normandy, and 
the woods have remained exactly as they were in the 
days when royal hunting parties from Versailles were 
the only glimpse of the great world the little hamlet 


ever saw. 


Alexandre Dumas’ villa is situated on the edge of the 
hill and overlooks the lovely valley of the Seine. As in 
most French country houses, a large mirror placed 
exactly opposite each window reflects and multiplies the 
scenery and large expanse of sky outside. The study 
is a cosy apartment; over the writing-table hangs a 
portrait of the novelist himself, attired in the costume 
of a country gentleman; on the polished wooden floor 
lie a number of Eastern rugs and skins. Several small 
pictures hang on the walls, and he always works with a 
photograph of his youngest daugher, 
table. 


Dumas lives by rule, and is extremely orderly and 
precise in all his ways. Rising at seven, he begins the 
day by taking a cup of coffee and a roll, and then going 
for a walk till the postman makes his appearance. 
Before doing any literary work every business letter is 
read and answered, whilst the rest of the correspondence 
is glanced at and put aside for future reference. This, 
with the reading of the day's papers, takes up every 
moment of the morning. 

At twelve luncheon is served, the meal being composed 
of simple food exquisitcly cooked. M. Dumas, although 
not a teetotaler, believes that much wine is very injuri- 
ous to the literary man’s brain; on the other and ho 
is & prodigious smoker, and would feel that life were not 
worth living if tobacco were denied him. 

The earlier half of the afternoon is given up to read- 
ing and strolling in the garden. By five any friends who 
may have come out from Paris to lunch have departed, 
and the master of the house retires to his study to do a 
couple of hours’ work before dinner. 

He possesses a huge collection of “ human documents” 
in the shape of old letters, diaries, reports of criminal 
cases, and notes of what he,has himself come across. 
This docketing of materials for future work is one of the 
few peculiarities that Dumas Son has inherited from 
Dumas Father ; the latter had a room full of anecdotal, 
historical and romantic cuttings, culled from all sources 
and indexed according to their subjects. 

When about to settle down to serious writing, M. 
Dumas dons a felt drab-coloured dressing-gown girdled 
with a Franciscan monk’s cord. He is proud of this 
costume and has often been painted in it. 

Quite a colony of remarkable and clever people live 
close to the Dumas’ villa—Gounod, the composer, 
Sardou, the dramatist, and Gerome, the painter among 
them. Often, in the evening they gather in their 
friend’s house to smoke and drink coffee. M. Dumas is 
then seen at its best, captain if any young people 
happen to be about. In slow, measured, accents he will 
give them good advice, tell them funny stories, recall 
the days of his youth, and talk of his wonderful father. 
Sometimes, but more rarely, he will bring out a letter. 
“ Now, ladies, how ought 1 to answer this young Miss 
who has by accident become engaged to two gentlemen 
ut once ?” 

“Tell her to marry the nicer and keep tho other 
over till she becomes « widow,” answers a girlish voice, 
audaciously. 

Sometimes M. Dumas is obliged to go into town to 
attend rehearsals. It is said that,he is one of the best 
stage managers extant, and that. ot a little of the 
success of his plays is due to the admirable fashion in 
whiak he “ coaches” the actors and actresses. But he 
is never so happy as when, clad in his long monk's 
habit, he is working out some intricate problem of 


| human life in his breezy study at Marly-le-roy. 


> 
eg 


Tue following anecdote is related of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, the Scotch philosopher and historian, and the 
celebrated Dr. Parr. Sir James had invited the reverend 
doctor to take a drivo in his gig. The horse became very 
restive and unmanageable. * Geutly, gently, Jemmy,” 
said the doctor; “ pray don’t irritate hin, always soothe 
your horse, whatever you do, Jemmy. You'll do better 
without me, I am certain; so Iet me down, Jemmy-—let 
me down.” Once on terra-firma tho doctor's view of the 
case was changed. “Now, Jemmy, touch him up,” said 
he. “ Never let a horse get the better of you. Touch 
him up, conquer him, don't spare him. And now [ll 


tith a mysterious smile, ‘than any father confessor, | leave you to manage him—TI'll walk back.” 
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AN AWKWARD BARGAIN. 


A tate British Consul af Oape Town communicates 
the following amusing reminiscence of his African con- 


sular experience :— 


There is a very singular custom among the farmers— 
how to get a wife. If you desire to get married, you 
should first make inquiry whether the you love 
a horse; if so, you must ask her whether she has a horse 
for sale. If she says “No” then you had better quit the 
house at once. She does not like you. But if, on the 
contrary, she says “ Yes,” it is a good sign ; but she will 
ask you a very high price. If the amount named is paid 
on the spot, the engagement is concluded as fully as if 
the marriage was consummated by the parson. 

On my arrival at the Cape I did not know of this 
custom. I wanted to purchase a horse, and I was in- 
formed that Widow Wortzel had one to sell. I followed 
the address given, and soon arrived at the door of the 
widow (who, by-the-way, was not bad-looking). 1 
asked her whether she had a horse to sell. She icoked 
at me very sharply, then asked me whether J had an 
letters of introduction. I said I was the British Consul, 
and would pay cash for her horse. : 

“In that case,” said she, “letters will not be necessary.” 

I paid down the sum demanded, then, after taking a 
cup of coffee, she sent her horse by her m, and both 
accompanied me home. On the road the groom asked 
me a thousand questions. 

‘‘ Master,” said he, “ will my mistress go live with you 
in town, or will you come and live with us? You will 
love my mistress, for she was very kind to my cld 
master.” Then, laughing, “ Where will the wedding be ?” 
looking at me. ; 

“Truly,” | thought, “the poor fellow has drunk too 
much, or he is an imbecile.” ‘ 

I felt sorry for him. When I arrived home, J found 
many people at my door congratulating mo, not on the 
acquisition of the horse, but for the acquaintance of the 
widow. 

“Truly,” said one, “you certainly have been very 
successful.” 

“ She is very rich,” said another. 

I really did not know what it all meant, and I began 
to be very uneasy, when, to my great surprise, a lady 
alighted on my steps, whom I at once recognised as the 
widow. She very coolly asked when I desired the cere- 
mony of the wedding to be performed. Then, indeed, I 
fully perceived the scrape in which I was, and told her 
frankly that it was a horse I was in want of, and not a 
wife. 

“What?” said she. 
lady like me? 
will repay you.” 

In a few hours her 


“Do you mean to act thus to a 
If so, I shall seud back for my horse, and 


room was at my door with the 
money. I gladly gave Tact the horse, thankful to have 
thus escaped. <A few weeks after, however, the widow 
was married; a more ambitious man had bought her 
horse. 


——— 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper may decide to 
be the Nert-of-Kin of any person who ts killed in an accident occurring 
within the United Aingdom to a Hailway Train in which he or she ma 
be travelling as an ordinary passenger. This payment will be made et 
ject to the condstions and reyulations mentioned Lelow, 

kither @ complete copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WERKLY, or this notice, must be upon the person of the deceased 
at the time of the accident. The blank Ine in the middie of 
this motice must contain the usual signature of the de : 
written either anank or penal. Death must occur within twenty-four 
hours of the accident, ant application for payment of the Insurance 
Money must be made to the I’roprictors of this Luper within scven days 
of its ocrurrence, This offer ts not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Tie £21,000 willbe paid by the OCH AN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEK 
CORPORATION, LIMITKD, Afanston Flouse Buildings, London, E.C. 
heiny provided for by a monthly premium paid to the Corporation by 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 

This copy is on sule at all Neusagents and Rookstalls on Monday, 
April s5th, and confers the benefit of this insurance system until midnight 
on Monday, May znd. Our Qfer ts not confined to one claim, but will 
ghold goodl for any nivuber of tndiridual cases, ot more than £1,000 urll 
be paul on account of any one death, 


SiGNALUTE, ..recccrsescoscvevevecrsesversorccscveressscooescoces cocseccccsocscssccsesooecccoooses 


I hereby certify that the pre. 
mium in respect of this inaurance 
has been paid up to May 26th, 
130.7, And that therefore every 
purchaser of PEARSON'S WERKLY is 
dnsured with this company against 
fatal railway accident to the @x- 
tent of ONE.THOUSAND POUNDS under 
the conditions mentioned aboye.: 
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SOMETHING N 
STRANG 


Under this heading brief accounts of 


purloun iapeations anh diemmperien.. “SKU sony’ conker 

have phere Yael the kind hich th aa 
w 

like to communicate to the world at igs ete 

glad if they will make this the medium for dving so. 


AN ingenious contrivance has reached 
A Useful Thing us for turning over fish without break- 
for Cooks. ing it during the process of frying. 
The fish is placed between two flat wire 
drainers hinged at one side, and is secured between 
them by a simple catch on the other side; then the* 
drainer is placed in the frying-pan, or fish-kettle, and 
when the fish is cooked on one side the drainer is lifted 
out and immediately reversed by means of tho reversible 
wire handles at each end, and again placed in the pan. 
This is the whole process. © Tandon wholcsale 
nts for this useful article are Messrs. Tucker and 
ves, of 110, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Brit's Patent Ruler Company, of 11, 

A Music Line- Billiter Square, E.C., to whose very 
Space Ruler. convenient cash-line ruler we referred 
a few weeks , have now sent us a 

> ee of 8 similar contrivance, which is designed for 
service of the writers of manuscript music. It 
consiste of a little att roller running in a nickel frame, 
the upper part of which is a spring lid lined with a pad 
which carrics oun i ink for the ruling of two or throe 
pages. Against this pad press the ring-edges, which, 
when drawn across the page, mark out the requisite five 
lines and four spaces with absolute neatness and exacti- 
tude. All that it is necessary to do is to lay a straight 
edge on the and run the ruler across where the 
lines are wanted. Sold ata shilling, it will save its cost 
in a few days in ruled MS. paper alone, besides enabling 
the composer to use any blank scrara that come handy 
to jot down fugitive ideas as they occur at odd moments. 


A new oil lamp is being introduced by 
A New Lamp. a Manchester company. The essential 
features are that it requires no wick or 
e lamp, which 
the oil in a vapourised condition, consists of 
ents, an air chamber and an oil vessel. By 
air tube going through the lamp into the 
air chamber, the lamp receives a permanent supply of 
air,and the air thus admitted acts partly as atmospheric 
pressure upon the oil, whilst another current finds 
its way through fine perforations into the top of the 
burner, which forms a vacuum. The heat of a lighted 
match applied to aa ae dad re oil into a 
gaseous vapour, whic en ignites, an heat of 
the flames afterwards keeps the lamp going. There are 
no complications about the lamps, and they can be 
thrown over or rolled about the floor without either 
interfering with the light or incurring any risk of 
explosion. 


glass shimney, and is inexplosive. 
consumes 
two com 


Tue Syphon Tea-Pot Company, of 74, 
A Self-Pouring King Street, South Shields, have lately 
Tea-Pot. perfected an invention which the 


claim to be the only perfect self- 
pouring tea-pot on the market. It works on the principle 
of the syphon, the spout springing from the bottom of 
ool rising to the level of the lid, and curving down- 
w again to foot. The tea is brewed 
as usual in it, and when the infusion is to 
be poured out the cylinder which forms tho lid 
is raised and the finger is kept on the air-hole on the 
top curve of the spout. As long as the finger remains 
there the tea will run until the pot is empty, if required, 
and the moment it is removed the stream will cease. 
The ap tus itself is a handsome as well as a most 
convenient addition to the outfit of the tea table, and it 
possesses the practical advantage of doing all that the 
patentees claim for it. It is easier to use than the 
ordinary teapot, and will of course fill the cups a good 
deal faster. Its prices vary, according to material, from 
7s. 6d. to 75s. 


THe many advantages of using water 
supplied direct from the mains instead 
of from cisterns, in which it gets stag- 
nant and more or less impure, will be 
obvious to everybody. So, too, will be the ter 
fairness and economy of charging for water according to 
the quantity used instead of exacting rates which bear 
but too little relation to the consumption, and 
which never err on the side of moderation. Water 
ought to be supplied and paid for just as gas is, 
at so much per thousand gallons, passing directly 
from the mains to the house-pipes ditnuph a meter. 
The houscholder woukl then be snre of getting 
his water fresh, and would know exactly how much he 
ougpt to pay for. The makers of the “Gravita” water 
meter have on view at their show-rooms, 10 and 11, New 
Bridge Street, Ludgate Hill, a new low-pressure meter 
adapted to domestic purposes, which can be uscd either 
with or without a cistern, and which will register every 
drop of water that goes into the house. e inventor 
of the “Gravita” 1s Mr. M. C. Greenhill, and the 
good qualities that he claims for it are smallness of 
cost, accuracy of measurement, simplicity of con- 
struction, and adaptability to all conditions of water 


supply. 


Water by 
Meter. 


tance of 78 yards has 
French officer to the Minister of War. 


for use os sav only, to prevent their frenzied 
assaulte ; but, for all that, it is an inhuman weapon. 
_ Aw invention, which is likely to be of 


A New Mode of great practical use, has lately been 
Food Prepara- introduced by Mr. J. A. Wilkmott, of 1, 
tion. Queen Victoria Street, E.C., by means 
of which all kinds of foods can be 
served perfectly fresh and wholesome for any le of 
time, at but a trifling cost. The apparetus consists 
merely of a receptacle with shelves on which the articles 
are placed, then, by means of a simple contrivance, the 
air within is exhausted, so that the food exists in vacuum, 
and the atmospheric germs which are the cause of 
putrefaction cannot get near; as a result the contents 
are preserved intact. 


has recently been put on the market at 
the low price of 1s. 6d. It consists of 
a round flat metal box with a rim, and 
furnished with five asbestos wicks. 
Above this box a wire grid is supported by means of 
four spiral wire pieces. long, loose handle 1s provided 
for withdrawing or lifting the lighter from the grate. 
The well formed by the rim round the case is filled with 
oil which saturates the asbestos, causing a very fierce 
flame. The grid keeps the coal from contact with the 
wicks and causes a good draught, and no wood or paper 
are required. The lighter 1s plaeed in the te, the 
wicks firkted: the coal placed on, and, when the fire is 
well advanced, the lighter may be removed. Messrs. 
Veremont and Co., of 68 and 70, Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E.C., are the patentees. 


~ A Novel 
Firelighter 


If any reader of Pearson’s WEEKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regarding an idea for a patent, 
let him write to the Editor of thts paper, marking the 
envelope Patent. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man well known tn connection with patents, who will 
put himself in commurication unith its sender. 


ee 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
| OF MEN. 


Mr. GLADSTONE cut down his first tree when he 
was only ten years old. 


Tus King of Italy, like his famous father, 
Victor Emanuel, only takes one meal a day when he gets 
away from Court pomps and ceremonies. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON declares that nothing 
would induce her to return to the a she leads a 
quiet, homely kind of life in the pretty house near Tun- 
bridge Wells bought by her husbandy Mr. Navarro, 
shortly after their marriage. 


Dr. Hans von Butow, the eminent pianist, is, 
like most men of genius, rather eccentric. A story is told 
of him that years ago at a concert in London the man 
who was turning over his music for him failed to do so 
at the right moment, and Von Bulow just stopped, boxed 
the man’s ears, and went on playing. But the peculiar 
genius of this artist is well brought out. in the 
account of his performance at the Philharmonic 
Concert in Berlin. At the conclusion of Beethoven's 
heroic symphony, Herr von Bulow, addressing the 
audience, said that Beethoven if he were alivo woud 
have dictated a symphony to Bismarck, and called 
for three cheers for the great statesman. Uproar 
ensued, and there was a good deal of hissing. But 
the pianist drew a silk handkerchief from his pocket, 
wiped the dust off his feet, and left the platform and his 
unpopular proposal behind him. This is quite a novelty 
in hero-worship. ‘ 


THe Prince or Newsvenpors is the somewhat 
ambitious, but, so all his countless friends say, well-won 
and worthily-worn title of Davy Stephens, the news- 
agent of Kingston Pier. Davy is the first Irishman to 
welcome the coming and the last to speed the going 
guest on Irish soil. For thirty-six years ho has stood in 
shine and storm on the Carlisle landing-stage, handin 
out current literature to all sorts and conditions o 
arriving and departing passengers, from Lords Lieu- 
tenant to lobbyists, and from peers to patriots. 

From Ca ear to the Giant's Causeway there is no 
man in Igeland who can boast of such an extensive circle 
of acquaintances as ‘ Davy” can. It embraces the most 
varied assortmont of unselected humanity that could 
well be conceived, for at one moment he may be giving a 
Prince of the Blood a deferential witticism in exchange 
for a half-sovereign, and the next he may be cracking a 
homely joke witha countryman just off to the harvesting 
in England. 

He is one of the few men whose native wit and genius 
for adaptation, have raised him to a celebrity far payors 
his social and commercial environment. For an M.P. to 
confess that he did not know the newsvendor of Kingston 
Pier, would be to plead guilty to a most deficient know- 
ledge of the Irish Question, and were a journalist not to 
recognise him he would argue himself unknown. His 
sympathios, like his aequaintanceship, are cosmopolitan, 
yet he is a Paddy from his brogue to the roots of his 
flowing locks, . 


‘geome 90, 1. 
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after ahurch kours. 

Tus Ex-Empress EvcErm most of her 
spare time making up children’s cl which is ulti- 
mately given to convent orp 


Tue name of the Postmaster-General of Siam is 


Somdetch Phra Chow Fa Bhaumangst Swauguvusga 
Kooma Phra Bhaunbhaddaroongsee Vavadey. 


Queen NatuHatrs of Servia has a finer head of 
hair than any other feminine Royal personage in Europe. 
She generally wears it hanging in two plaits down her 
back. 


Mer. Bovucugreau, the famous French painter, 
is said to make more money than any other living French 
artist. Specimens of his somewhat artificial, though 
delicate, talent, are to be found in the drawing-rooms and 
galleries of most American millionaires. Bouguereau is 
a short, thick-set man, and looks more like a bull-fighter 
than an artist. He has a large class of pupils, for he 
teaches admirably, and many of those who have been 
taught in his studio become finer artiste than their 
master. 

Durina Rubenstein’s recent visit to Vienna 
a young lady pianist called on him at his hotel and 
asked to be allowed to play to him. Rubenstein con- 
sented and followed her performance with the: utmost 
attention. At its close his fair visitor gave him to yader- 
stand that she had another request to make—W6uld he 
write his autograph on her fan? Rubinstein prompt] 
sat down at his writing table, and soon handed her ad 
the fan with the following inscription: “ Pianoforte 
playing is not playing with the pianoforte.” 

James B. Hammonp, the inventor of the type- 
writer of that name, is an interesting man. He acted 
as correspondent of THz New York TRIBUNE and THE 
New York Worup during the American Civil War. 
When still quite a lad, he said to himself, “ A machine 
will one day be invented that will do all our writing in 
half the time and with half the trouble.” Soon after 
this he first began to draw his design for the typewriter. 
For fifteen years he worked at this idea, and at the end 
of that time his first typewriting machine was brought 
out. Mr. Hammond is a bright, clever-looking Yankee, 
and will probably end by being one of the richest men in 
the United States. 


OxrorpD is the home of “Lewis Carrol,” the 
author of ALICE IN WONDERLAND, the queen of nonsense 
books. He is a senior student of Christchurch, and was 
for many years mathematical lecturer to the college, but 
retired from this latter post some few years ago, in 
order to devote himself more unreservedly to literary 
work. 

As might be gathered from his books, he is a genuino 
lover of children, and his beautiful suite of rooms in the 
north-west corner of Wolsey’s great quadrangle, looking 
over St. Aldgate’s, were at one time a veritable children’s 
paradise. 

Never did rooms contain so many cupboards, and never 
did cupboards contain such endless stores of fascinating 
things. Musical-boxes, mechanical performing bears, 
picture-books innumerable, toys of every description, 
came forth in bewildering abundance before the child's 
astonished eyes. 

OuIveR WENDELL Ho.mes is now eighty-three 
years old. Had he not been a literary man, hé would 
probably have been famous as a doctor. “He ascribes his 
perfect health and long life to always having followed a 
careful rule of life. Rising at seven o'clock he takes 
a bath of cold or tepid water every morning of his life. 
Though his most famous book is THz AUTOCRAT OF 
THE BREAKFAST TaBLE his own morning meal is of 
the simplest, usually consisting of a huge bowl of 
porridge, a piece of home- baked bread, and a 
duck’s egg; at eleven o'clock he takes a quiet walk, 
and then writes until lunch time. The correspondence 
received by him from all parts of the world is some- 
thing enormous, and until quite ldtely he answered 
his letters himself. In the afternoon he sees distin- 
guished visitors who have craved for an interview. 
At five o'clock he partakes of a weak cup of Indian 
tea, and at nine o'clock a light supper is served. Dr. 
Wendell Holmes is partial to a fruit diet, and is especi- 
ally fond of tomatoes. 


Sik Epwin ARNOLD is Just sixty years of 
age. He first showed marked ability at Oxford, where 
he gained the Newdigate prize for his poem on the 
Feast of Balthasar. His extraordinary knowledge of 
Sanscrit and Indian dialects caused him to be given 
important scholastic 3 aig ag in India. Since 
the age of thirty he has been on the staff of THs 
Darty TELEGRAPH, and was among those who arranged 
the details of the expedition of Mr. H. Stanley, when 
the latter was sent by that journal, in conjunction 
with THe New York Herarp, to complete the dis- 
coveries of Livingstone in East Africa. Sir Edvin 
Arnold is a fine-looking man—his keen dark eyes seein 
to take in all that is going on around him. His LicHt 
oF AsIA, an epic poem upon the life and teaching of 
Buddha, has been one of the most popular books of tho 
kind ever published ; in ten years it went through more 
than forty editions in Great Britain and eighty m 
America. Sir Edwin Arnold is slim-built, thick-featured, 
dreamy-cyed and copper-complexioned, and has # 
straggling wisp of brownish-gray hair and a thin pointed 
beard. 


WEEK ENDING 
Aram 30; 1892. 


WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No, XXXIV. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


NovgList aNp DramarIsr. 


Tus author of Tue Lapy witH THE CAMELLIAS is one 
of the most celebrated literary personalities of the Con- 
tinent. 

His father signed, if even he did not entirely write 
them himself, upwards of three hundred long novels, 
ifcluding Monts Cristo and THe THREE Mus RS, 
and yet the few books thought out and penned by the 
son are likely to outlive all that the elder Dumas pro- 
duced in the way of literature. 

Dumas Son, as he is always styled, spent a curious, 
uneven sort of life in his early days. Sometimes he and 
his improvident father had not enough to eat, next da 
an editor’s cheque, paying for the famous novelist’s 
“copy ” at the rate of half-a-crown a line, would arrive; 
and all would be joyful confusion in the Bohemian 
household. Rare wines would flow like water, roast swan, 
then as now a most expensive delicacy, would be eaten 
with green peas at six shillings a pound, and all the 
large-hearted Dumas Father's many fricnds be bidden 
to the feast. 

It is only fair to say that a great deal of hard work 
was also done in the happy-go-lucky home. After 
having entertained his friends all the evening, the host 
would dip his curly, black head into a basin of water, 
and begin to think seriously of all the pages which must 
be written before the next morning. Walking up and 
down his study he would dictate, it is said, I believo 
with truth, three or four stories to as many secretaries, 
ae the thread and plot of each distinct in his 
miu 

If the public were satisfied with tho kind of work 
turned out by these rough-and-ready methods, it was no 
one else's business to object. Anything and everything 
signed with the magic words Alevandre Dumas found a 
ready sale. At one time nearly every paper in France 
was publishing a serial from his pen. 

With the profits of Taz Count or Monte Cristo was 
bought a beautiful villa on the banks of the Seine, even 
to this day often pointed out as the one-time residence 
of the French Walter Scott. 

As is ofton the case, far from enjoying the kind of 
lawless, improvident existence led by his father, youn 
Dumas longed for a steady, respectable kind of life, Pete 
i uired a wholesome dislike of Bohemian ways and 

its. 

Lured, however, by his father’s success in historical 
fiction, he wrote a couple of stories of this kind and 
failed miserably. ‘If you wish to succeed,” said to him 
one day a critic friend of his father’s, “be yourself.” 
Don't imitate—create—look round you; see what is being 
done nowadays in the world. We are ripe for a telling 
study of modern manners.” 

The result of this advice was La Dame Aux CaMELIAs 
—a one-volume study of the Parisian world of thirty 
years ago. 

Rendered humble by his first failure, young Dumas 
said nothing to cither his father or his friends of his new 
venture. e offerod the MS. to five publishers without 
success. At last it was taken, not on its merits, but on 
the young author's name. 

ithin a month of its publication Dumas Son, as he 
was henceforth to be called, had established a claim to 
existence and fame. In a dramatised form the story not 
only brought a considerable sum to tho writer, but mado 
the reputation of at least two actors, and remains to this 
ony Sarah Bernhardt’s greatest part. 

assionately fond of art, young Dumas invested some 
of his literary gains in a number of fine pictures, thus 
founding the splendid collection that he has just put up 
for sale in his Paris house. The few good pictures pos- 
sessed by old Dumas were always changing masters; 
hardly had the younger Alexanetes grown accustomed 
to seeing a beautiful picture become part of the paternal 
home before it was taken down, and carried with simple 
directions to an old pawnbroker dealer who would lend, 
at fifty per cent., the small sum of which its owner was 
in temporary need. 

Many a rare work of art was bought back by Dumas 
Son from the harpies who traded on his father’s fame and 
1 ieee f for at that timo anything that had 
belonged to the author of THE Musketerrs acquired 
a fancy value, and it is an absolute fact that the peel of 
xn orange he had been scen to eat when at a public ban- 
quot was afterwaris sold for fifteen shillings. 

But those early days, “ When all the world was young,” 
have long been forgotten. The latter-day Alexandre 
Dumas is an elderly, grey-haired man of the world, 
with a large following of feminine readers at home and 
abroad. Since the publication of his first successful 
book he has been the great oracle to be consulted on 
every kind of sontimental difficulty. 

Friends, sweethearts, wives, husbands, even mothers- 
in-law, come to him for consolation and advice. He is 
suid to know more about the human heart then any 
other man, and to be able to solve its most to-tuous 
ventimental riddles. “I know more,” he orca said, 


a CO 


‘and have six times as many cases submitted to me as 
our leading consulting barristers.” 

Now that both his young daughters are married, 
M. Dumas is going to leave Paris and retire into 
the country for the end of his days. He will still write 
an occasional play for the Théaétre Frangais; his keen, 
somewhat éatirical countenance will still be sometimes 
seen in Parisian drawing-rooms, and above all he will 
still receive and often answer the long, closely written 
letters from unknown lady correspondents; but his 
Paris house will have been sold. The pictures he col- 
lected with such care will have been dispersed to the 
four quarters of the earth, and those who really want to 
see him at home will have to seck him on the wooded 
heights of Marly-le-roy. 


Marly-le-roy, as its name signifies, was once a favourite 
resort of the kings of France. Although only twelve 
miles from Paris by road, the village 1s as rural and 
primitive as if it were in the depths of Normandy, and 
the woods have remained exactly as they were in the 
days when royal hunting parties from Versailles were 
the only glimpse of the great world the little hamlet 
ever saw. 


Alexandre Dumas’ villa is situated on the edge of the 
hill and overlooks the lovely valley of the Seine. As in 
most French country houses, a large mirror placed 
exactly opposite each window reflects and multiplies the 
scenery and large expanse of sky outside. The study 
is a cosy apartment; over the writing-table hangs a 
portrait of the novelist himself, attired in the costume 
of a country gentleman; on the polished wooden floor 
lie a number of Eastern rugs and skins. Several small 
pictures hang on the walls, and he always works with a 
pcperae? of his youngest daugher, Jeannine, on the 
table. 

Dumas lives by rule, and is extremely orderly and 
precise in all his ways. Rising at seven, he begins the 
day by taking a cup of coffee and a roll, and then going 
for a walk till the postman makes his appearance. 
Before doing any literary work every business letter is 
read and answered, whilst the rest of the correspondence 
is glanced at and put aside for future reference. This, 
with the reading of the day’s papers, takes up every 
moment of the morning. 

At twelve luncheon is served, the meal being composed 
of simple food exquisitcly cooked. M. Dumas, although 
not a teetotaler, believes that much wine is very injuri- 
ous to the literary man’s brain; on the other ial hoe 
is @ prodigious smoker, and woul: feel that life were not 
worth living if tobacco were denied him. 

The earlier half of the afternoon is given up to read- 
ing and strolling in the garden. By five any friends who 
may have come out from Paris to lunch have departed, 
and the master of the house retires to his study to do a 
couple of hours’ work before dinner. 

He possesses a huge collection of “ human documents” 
in the shape of old letters, diaries, reports of criminal 
cases, and notes of what he has himself come across. 
This docketing of materials for future work is one of the 
few peculiarities that Dumas Son has: inherited from 
Dumas Father ; the latter had a room full of anecdotal, 
historical and romantic cuttings, culled from all sources 
and indexed according to their subjects. 

When about to settle down to serious writing, M. 
Dumas dons a felt drab-coloured dressing-gown girdled 
with a Franciscan monk’s cord. He is proud of this 
costume and has often been painted in it. 

Quite a colony of remarkable and clever people livo 
close to the Dumas’ villa—Gounod, the composer, 
Sardou, the dramatist, and Gerome, the painter among 
them. Often,in the evening they gather in their 
friend’s house to smoke and drink coffee. M. Dumas is 
then seen at its best, ae ge if any young people 
happen to be about. In slow, measured, accents he will 
give them good advice, tell them funny stories, recill 
the days of his youth, and talk of his wonderful father. 
Sometimes, but more rarely, he will bring out a Ietter. 
“ Now, ladies, how ought 1 to answer this young Miss 
who has by accident become engaged to two gentlemen 
ut once ?” 

“Tell her to marry the nicer and keep the other 
over till she becomes « widow,” answers a girlish voice, 
audaciously. 

Sometimes M. Dumas is obliged to go into town to 
attend rehearsals. It is said that he is one of the best 
stage managers extant, and that not a little of the 
success of his plays is due to the admirable fashion in 
whiab he “ coaches” the actors and actresses. But he 
is never so happy as when, clad in his long monk's 
habit, he is working out somo intricate problem of 
human life in his breezy study at Marly-le-roy. 


2 
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Tue following anecdote is related of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, the Scotch philosopher and historian, and the 
celebrated Dr. Parr. Sir James had invited the reverend 
doctor to take a drivo in his gig. The horse became very 
restive and unmanageable. * Geitly, gently, Jemmy,” 
sail the doctor; “ pray don’t irritate him, always soothe 
your horse, whatever you do, Jemmy. You'll do better 
without me, I am certain; so Ict me down, Jetamy —let 
me down.” Once on terra-firma tho doctor's view of the 
case was changed. “Now, Jemmy, touch him up,” said 
he. ‘“ Never let a horse get the better of you. Touch 
him up, conquer him, don’t spare him. And now [ll 


tith a mysterious smile, “than any father confessor, | leave you to manage him—I'll walk back.” 
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AN AWKWARD BARGAIN. 


A tate British Consul af Oape Town communicates 
the following amusing reminiscence of his African con- 
sular experience :— : 

There is a very singular custom among the farmers— 
how to get a wife. If you airs 40° pet pone inte hte 
should first make inquiry whether the you love 
a horse ; if so, you must ask her whether she has a horse 
for sale. If she says “No” then you had better quit the 
house at once. She does not like you. But if, on the 
contrary, she says “ Yes,” it is a good sign ; but she will 
ask you a very high price. If the amount named is paid 
on the spot, the engagement is concluded as fully as if 
the marriage was consummated by the parson. 

On my arrival at the Cape I did not know of this 
custom. I wanted to ranehies a horse, and I was in- 
formed that Widow Wortzel had one to sell. I followed 
the address given, and soon arrived at the door of the 
widow (who, by-the-way, was not bad-looking). 1 
asked her whether she had a horse to sell. She Tooked 
at me very sharply, then asked me whether I had an 
letters of introduction. I said I was the British Consul, 
and would pay cash for her horse. 

“In that case,” said she, “ letters will not be necessary.” 

I paid down the sum demanded, then, after taking a 
cup of coffee, she sent her horse by her m, and both 
accompanied me home. On the road the groom asked 
me a thousand questions. 

‘“‘ Master,” said he, “ will my mistress go live with you 
in town, or will you come and live with us? You will 
love my mistress, for she was very kind to my cld 
master.” Then, laughing, “ Where will the wedding be ?” 
looking at me. ; 

“Truly,” | thought, “the poor fellow has drunk too 
much, or he is an imbecile.” . 

I felt sorry for him. When I arrived home, J found 
many people at my door congratulating me, not on the 
en of the horse, but for the acquaintance of the 
widow. 

“Truly,” said one, “you certainly have been very 
successful.” 

“She is very rich,” said another. 

I really did not know what it all meant, and I began 
to be very uneasy, when, to thy great surprise, a lady 
alighted on my steps, whom I at once recognised as the 
widow. She very cooly asked when I desired the cere- 
mony of the wedding to be performed. Then, indeed, I 
fully perceived the scrape in which I was, and told her 
frankly that it was a horse I was in want of, and not a 
wife. 

“What?” sail she. ‘Do you mean to act thus to a 
lady like me? If so, I shall send back for my horse, and 
will repay you.” 

In a few hours her groom was at my door with the 
money. I gladly gave back the horse, thankful to have 
thus escaped. <A few wecks after, however, the widow 
was married; @ more ambitious man had bought her 
horse. 


—_— —--_—— 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Hill be paid to whomsoever the Prupnetors of this Paper may decide to 
be the Nerxt-of-Ain of any person who ts killed in an acerdent occurring 
within the United Kingdom toa Kailway Train in which he or she ma 
be travelling as an ordinary passenger. This payment will be made ne 
ject to the condstions and regulations mentioned Lelow, 

E:ther @ complete copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEkKLY, or this notice, must be upon the person of the «deceased 
at the time of the accident, The blank hne in the middle of 
thie motice must contain the usual symature of the deceased, 
written either in ink or pencil, Death must occur within twenty-four 
hours of the accident, aml application for payment of the Insurance 
Money must be made to the I’soprietors of this Lauper urtthin seven days 
of wts ocrurrence, This offer ts not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
The £1.15) will Le paid by the OCH AN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEK 
CORPORATION, LIMITKD, AMfanston Flouse Buildings, London, E.C, 
being provided jor rd a monthly premium paid to the Corporation by 
PEARSON'S WEEALY. 

This copy ts on sale at all Newsagents and Rookstalls on Monday, 
April ath, and confers the benefit of this insurance system until midnight 
on Monday, May znd. Our Qfer ts not confined to one claum, but will 
hold gool for any niinber of individual cases, ut more than £1,000 uri 
be paid on account of any one death, 


SIGNALUTE,..cecserserserecreverccscccecsessreseccoreveseeeee tot over ovecsccccccococeccosoesoocoos 


I hereby certify that the pre. 
mium in respect of this insurance 
has been paid up to May 26th, 
1SO2Qr,» find that therefore every 
purchaser of PEARSON'S WERKLY is 
dnsured with this company against 
fatal railway accident to the @x- 
tent of ONE.THOUSAND POUNDS under 
the conditions mentioned aboye.: 


Avarvatie until Mte?ar7*t, Moy and, 1802, 
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CYCLING FROM THE PEDESTRIAN’S| HOW TO RIDE AN ALLIGATOR. 


POINT OF VIEW. 


“% 


letting his thoughts centre upon his ine, and the 
waite tngaeds ta ohich he and it are exposed 


Is the hill in front too steep to ride up? Is the hill 
below steep enough to permit of an abandonment of the 
es and a surrender to that voluptuous pleasure of 
brisk motion through space, which has something more 
than humanly agreeable about it? Will those children 
there out of the way in time, or is he—the mder—to 
have burden of boy-slaughter upon his soul ? 
In truth, the cyclist is not half the man that the 
 spqaeah ac is at the time of their respectivo exercise. 
ian can whistle and swing his stick, and look 
to right and left of him, and peep with sweet 
deliberation into the cottage Vi the way, wherein he 
sees a smooth cheek, Nes a glad blue eye, Page to the 
cyclist, urged on is fate, are a mere flash of possi- 
bilities, and she. next moment nothing at all. The 
cyclist sees too much and too little. 
It is no such immense achievement to watch the 


scurrying of the yellowhammer from one point of tho 
2 ance ‘ive ards further, then ereliior five 
on, until at len as if it were out of puticnce 
with the ess of the advancing biped, it whistles 
off obliquely towards a turnip field. 

Still, the man afoot may take an interest in birds; or, 
if he te a lover of plants, he may see a score of kinds 
amid the un wth of the hedge at a single protracted 
look; ay, and without any fuss stoop down and examine 

The cyclist, on the other hand, has a confused 
vision of greenery and ploughed fields or ripening grain. 
It is as if he eaten his Ginnér in one uncomely heap ; 
soup, joint, the wing of a fowl, and a tart or two all 
being jumbled together. 

me ee 
QUESTIONABLE SITUATIONS. 

Wunuge putting a letter into a post-office box at a 
Munich Street corner, a traveller placed himsclf in a 
Mok 4 unpleasant situation. Tho box was so well stuffed 

tan edge of his letter stuck out of the slit. Elo 

it in with his fingers, and found on drawing his 

back that his ring had caught against the brass 

teeth of the inside opening, so that the harder he pulled 
the tighter he was held. 

At by pushing his hand a little farther in and by 
raising the teeth with his other hand, he managed to 
free himself. Then there flashed through his mind the 
predicament he would have been in had a stupid police- 
man happened tocome along and arrested him for trying 
to steal letters from a street-bux. This might have hap- 
satan Something of the kind actually did happen at 

tremburg. ~ 

A gentleman, about leaving the city at night, and 
being late at the station, paid silver for his ticket in a 
flurried manner and toward the waiting-room to 
pass through it to the train. Suddenly he was tapped 
on the shoulder. 

Upon ing he saw a policeman, who told him that 
he was arrested for passing counterfeit money. At the 
police-office the silver the gentleman had paid at tho 

station was produced. It hada peculiar whitish lustre 
and a queer feeling to the fingers. He was asked to 
show what money he had, and all the silver in his purse 
looked and felt the same as did the other. 

But on examination the silver was found to be 
genuine. His purse was also examined, and he was 
asked where he had bought it. He said he had pur- 
chased it from a street vendor two hours before for a 
very smal] sum. Then the secret came out. The purse 
was made from the cast-off sheep-skin bags in which 
quicksilver is exported from Spain. The skin of the 
purse, being strongly impregnated with quicksilver, had 

iven to the silver coin its whitish lustre and greasy 

ee the touch. The gentleman was at once 
nes , but he had to remain that night in the quaint 
old town. 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 8.12 pm. on 
Monday, April 26th, and two minutes later on every 
succeeding evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unigue Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition 
required to secure this sum to rhomsoercr the Proprictors of 
P N’S WEEKLY may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
while actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 97 this notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank at 
the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprictors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the same period from the accident, 


Signature 
Availgple until midnight, May 2nd, 1892, 


A PLace in Florida,called Tampa, boasts of a coloured 
citizen who has no more (eur ot an alligator than he has 
of the harmless lizard, and will attcmpt to ride one any 
— a small sum of mousy. 

is method of nding the reptily ts to enter a lake or 

nd where the species congregate, select a large one, 

Jump on ats back quickly, nul, pressing tis thumbs on its 
eyes, urgo it shorewaril. 

An employé of the South Flocida Railway, named 
Stafford, informs me that he has ofteu mounted old 
lulls in the lakes of Hernando County and mdden them 
a:hore without any trouble ty simply pressing bis 
thumbs on their cyes and urging them tucward with his 
heels or shouts. 

He found it far easier to mount than dismount, for 
as soon as his saurian steed touched the shore it tried 
to seize his leg by briuging its lead and tail suddenly 
together and rolling over and over hke a burrel going 
down hull. This is the ordinary method employed b 
alligators for capturing their prey or enernies, weak 
as its ollicacy depends on the prompt conjunction of jaws 
and tail, tho stroke may be readily avoided by a httle 
- gt nai use Mr. Stafford’s expression. 

According to Mr. Stafford, all he hal to do when in 
want of an aquatic mustang was to enter a half-dred 
pond, pick out the largest and laziest sauman he saw 
there, mount it promptly, and turn its head landward. 
The mounted animal, according to his statement, makes 
no fuss about moving wherever itis directed while in the 
water, but the moment it touches land it uses every 
effort to throw and devour its jockey. 

It is possible to ride an alligator-somo distance over 
land by tying its muzzle, as it does not attempt to do 
any injury until it can throw its open mouth and long 
tail together by a sudden sweep to one side. Mr. 
Stafford relates an anecdote which shows that saunan 
riding is as dangerous as Irish steeplechasing when the 
mount is sulky or wounded. He had ridden an alligator 
ashore during ono of his hunting trips, and, as it was 
rather large, and its skin, as a consequence, unusilally 
valuable, he decided to kill and flay it near the pond. 

After emptying the contents of his rifle into its head 
and assuring himself of its being dead, he drew his knife 
to flay it; but he had hardly touched the head ere 
the alligator returned to life, and, seizing him by the 
coat-sleeve, commenced rolling over and over. The 
second or third roll took the sleeve olf his coat, and dis- 
located his arm, and being set free in this unexpected 
manner, it did not take him long tu scramble out of 
reach of the ferocious reptile. A physician who was 
hunting with him set his arm ina few moments, and 
when that was done the jockey poured lead into his late 
mount uutil he was sure that its spint had fled. 

ad 
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Dotty: “Flowter, you ure something of a sailor, I 
believe ?” 

Flowter: “ Something.” 

“Then tell me what is the usual binding for a ship's 
log book.” 

“Well, it is often homeward bound.” 


——— 


“Ts it possible, sir,” said the visitor, as he looked at a 
specimen in the museum of the Scientific Association, 
“that this is a petrification ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the custodian, with pardonable 
pride, “ that is a genuine petrified ham.” 

“Is it for sale »” demanded the visitor, excitedly. “If 
it is, I want it. I don't care a bit what it costs 2” 

(You have guessed correctly. He was the proprictor 
of a railway refreshment bar.) 


Fo 


THe master of a Glasgow Board School was presiding 
over the reading-lesson of the third standard the other 
day, when the child, whose turn it was to read, came 
across the word “ hireling.” 

“What is a ‘hireling’ ¢” asked the teacher. 

The boy thought fora moment or two, and then re- 
plied, “I don't know.” The question was then pro- 
pounded to the entire class, with a like result. he 
master then explained the meaning of the word as 
lucidly as he could, and, at the conclusion of his ex- 
planation, repeated the question. 

“Please, sir,” replied the boy addressed, “you're a 
hireling ; you're paid to teach us.” 


THERE sat in the Parliament of 1873 David Hartley, 


SOME QUEER TRICKS WITH 
FIGURES. 


Fictree are funny things. They may be manipulated 
in a most mysterious and marvellous manner, 80 as to 
entirely deceive the uninitiated ; but when we get at the 
naked truth we find them very simple. Of course we do 
not refer to ladies’ figures, but to common or garden 
numerals. Strange tncks may be played with figures 
again we refer to numerals—as amusing and perplexing 
as with those time-bonoured and indi = aaa @ con- 
juror’s confederates—packs of playing cards. 

In most of these the figure nine is the most important 
factor. There are some uliarities about this little 
bullet-headed gentleman which are really startling. He 
has a phoenix-like power of raising himself from his 
ashes. Smotber him upas you like, multiply him by any 
group of his fellow-figures, until his identity is com- 

letely lost, and he will bob up again, if not in shape, at 
east in-spint—nay, substance—as the sum of the result 
obtained by the process of multiplication. 

Thus—twice 9 are 18; add the 1 and the 8 together 
and you get 9. So, for example, 17 nines are 153, which, 
added together, make nine, or 188 nines makes ],242, and 
thus he pops up again in different form, but the same 
self-assertive little chap. The only exception is when 
applied to 11 or multiples of 11, then the little joker 
comes in pairs, as witness the following—S3 nines giving 
297, etc. 

The processes of reversing and subtracting cause our 
irrepressible nine to bob up serenely, and thus a simple 
trick is performed. You ask your suffering subject to 
put down three figures, then invert those and subtract 
the lesser from the greater. If he tells you the first 
figure of the result you can pive him the complete sum; 
for you know very well the wsolent little cypher always 
usurps the place of honour in the middle, and, more- 
over, insists that his supporters will, together, form the 
nine, so, with possession of the first, the other two are 
easily supphed. Here are examples :— 


321 122 v1 524 
123 gat 119 425 
193 199 792 99 


Perhaps a more puzzling trick, provided by the eccen- 
tricities of the figure nine, is the following:—Let your 
victim put down any odd number of figures: three, five, 
seven, or even more. Then add them together and sub- 
tract the result. Now, if he will cross out the middle 
fi and tell you the result, you can, by mentally 
adding them, discover the figure crossed out, as this is 
the one needed to make up the result to the nearest 
muutiple of nine, thus :— 


126 — 10 33,104 — 14 7,623,158 — 35 
10 or 1+ or 35 
126 -- 9 30,090 -- 18 7,623,423 — 27 


Another use of the magic nine 18 made in the follow- 
ing effective trick:—Let A put down any number of 
figures and show them to you. Then, on another sheet 
=F caper you write privately the answer; fold it, and 
give it to someone to hold. Let A or Badd another 
row of figures, under which you wnte a row, taking care 
to place under each of his the particular figure which will 
rates up the sum of nine. Then C may wnite another 
batch underneath, which you also again make up to nine. 
The result will be found to exactly correspond with your 
written answer, which is 4 repetition of the first line, less 
two; and with a figure 2 added in front. Here it is in 


full :— 
A . 96,548 (answer. A . 7,632,146 (answer, 
296,546) 27,632,144 
B . 42,317 B. . 8,231,578 
You 57,682 You 1,768,421 
C . 47,331 C 5,407 936 
You 52,668 You 4,592,063 
296,546 27,632,144 


A trick much more difficult to explain is the 12-18-11 
mystery. But it should only be done once during an 
evening, or among the same set of friends, for, unfor- 
tunately, the answer never varices. It is a curious fact 
that any sum of money—pounds, ae and pence—- 
manipulated in a certain manner, will produce the 
inevitable total of £12 18s. 1ld., but the original capital 
must not be more than £12. This looks like a profitable 
business ; but, you see, it has the misfortune of being 
only on paper. 

The process is thus:—You tell your tortured trick- 


Member for Hull, tho intolerablo length and dulness of | bearer to put down a gum of money (again on paper—hv 
whose speeches rendered him a nuisance even to his | won't do it otherwise). Then to reverse it, putting the 


own friends. His msing operated like a dinner-bell. 
One day, when ho had thus wearied out the patience of 


gee in the place of the pence, and vice versd. len 
10 must subtract the lesser from the greater; again 


his audience, having reduced the House from S00 to 80 | reverse them, and add together. The unfailing answer 


persons half asleep, 
close he unexpectedly moved that the Riot Act should be 
read as a document to prove some assertion he had 
made. Burke, who sat close by him, and who had been 
for more than an hour and a half bursting with impa- 
tience to speak upon the question, finding himself so 
cruelly disappointed, bounced up, exclaiming,— 

“The Riot Act, my dear friend, the Riot Act? To 
wheat purpose? Don’t you sce that the mob has already 
quictly dispersed ¢” | 


| 


ustat atime when he wasexpected to | is £12 188. 11d. 


2 ¢ 8 8 7 4 

-— 478 
8 6 2 -——_-—— 
2 6 8 319 8 
— or —_— —_— 
519 6 819 3 
619 5 319 8 
IZ 1S: 12 1218 11 


WEEK ENDING 
Apnrit 30, 18932. 
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«FACTS, 


Evgpy here on a farm costs or wastes annually 4s. 6d. 
at least ; every rabbit 2s. 


Ovr of the 32 ducal and princely families established 
by Napoleon I., 14 are extinct. 


In Normandy not fewer than 5,000 differently named 
varieties of the acid or bitter apple are known and 
grown for the manufacture of cider. 


BULLETS made of precious stones are rarities in war- 
fare. But during the recent fighting on the Kashmir 
frontier, when the British troops defeated the rebellious 
a the natives used bullets of garnets encased in 
ead. 


THE Ecclesiastical Commissioners --that is to say, the 
Church of England—pocket by far the greater share of 
the mining royalties exacted in the county of Durham. 
The total of these royaltics last year is estimated at 
about £620,990, and of this enormous sum about one- 
third went to the Church. 


A LaDy died the other day in Rome, and when her will 
was read it was found that sho had bequeathed the 
whole of her fortune— £20,000—to the editor of a news- 
»aper, the perusal of which had given her many happy 
ours. It is said that the fortunate Italian ailbtine lice 
refused to avail himself of this unexpected windfall, and 
has distributed his legacy among the various charitable 
institutions of Rome. 


THe ZooweicaL Society nave just acquired three 
examples of the gigantic Japanese salamander. This 
creature is interesting as being the largest existing 
amphibian. In former periods of the earth's history, 
large xewts and frogs were the rule, rather than the 
exception ; but nowadays these giants of old are repre- 
sented by a puny and «legenerate race. The only species 
which at all recalls their pristine glories is this salamander. 
There are now altogether five specimens of this animal 
at the Zoological Gardens. 


At the Sanitary Institute Mr. Byrne, one of her 
Majesty's Inspectors, drew a somewhat alarming picture 
of the increasing short sight and lateral curvature 
amongst school children, which he declared to be in a 
great measure due to the bad posture assumed by the 
childron, especially in the elementary schools. Medical 
men are unanimous upon the necessity of having backs 
to seats, and yet in a large number of board schools the 


a 


Ir takes an expenditure of nearly £4,000 to carry a 
vessel like the Mayestic across the Atlantic. 


THs University of Oxford has appliances for printing 
in one hundred and fifty different languages. 


Two-THigps of the total number of children under ten 
years of age in the United Kingdom are insured in one 
form or another. 


WirHtn the present year the telephone will be com- 
pleted between Chicago and New York, distant from 
one another about 1,000 miles. 


In China a man cannot by will dispose of his land in 
favour of any one person, whether relative or. stranger ; 
it must be distributed evenly among all his male children 
without exception. 


It is reported from Bombay, that a very fatal epidemic 
of cholera has been raging among the myriads of termble 
sharks that infest the Th ian Ovean. It is supposed that 
the sharks contracted the disease by devouring the 
bodies of several British seamen who had died of cholera, 
and were buried at sea. 


TWENTY-EIGHT millions sterling is the sum which the 
United States Government devotes to the maintenance 
of the common schools. What do our economists think 
of it? The children, however, it seems, attend very 
badly, about one-third being habitually absent. It has 
been shown that the greater number of these belong to 
the agricultural population. 


JAPANESE Crazes.—Thore have been during the past 
years, a series of fashionable crazes in Japan. The year 
1873 was the rabbit year. The Japanese went wild over 
these little quadrupeds. As much as £300 was paid for 
a siigle specimen, and speculations in £100 and £2 
rabbits were of daily occurrence. Cock-fighting, printing 
dictionaries by subscription, boating, whist, waltzing, 

iguntic funerals, and table-turning are among other 
recent crazes. 

A STENOGRAPHER and typewriter travels on the train 
known as the “ Pennsylvania Limited.” He is an employé 


of the mepeny and his services are rendered to pas- 
sengers free of expense. Letters or telegrams may be 


dictated to him, and these he posts or forwards at the 
next stopping place on the route between New York 
and Chicago. It is a train, also, with its lady’s-maid and 
other special features that undoubtedly entitles patrons 
of the “ Limited” to say they travel de dure. 


Ir has been computed that for every bird of the rarer 
species—such as the humming-bird, the orange and scarlet 


children have narrow benches without foot rests or backs. | cock-of-the-rock, the oriole, and tho kingfisher—that is 


Mr. Byrne advocated ei uatebs seats and desks, and a 
careful examination of the children’s eyes, so that a pro- 
per distance in reading and writing might be observed. 


Ace or PaRENTs AND VITALITY OF CHILDREN.—Mr. and die in the woods or among the reeds, an 


J. Korosi, director of the Hungarian Bureau of Statis- 
tics, taking 24,000 cases as a basis, reaches the following 
conclusions :—Children, whose father is less than 20 yoars 
of age, have a weak constitution. The 
fathers of between 25 and 40 years are the strongest, 
while the descendants of fathers of over 40 years are 
weak. The healthiest children are those whose mother 
has not reached 35 years. Those born of mothers be- 
tween 35 and 40 years of age are 8 per cent. weaker, and 
those of mothers of over 40 are 10 per cent. weaker. The 
children of aged fathers and younger mothers have, as 
a general thing, astrong constitution ; but if the parents 
are of the same age the children are less robust. 


Nvuts.—The Barcelona and black Spanish nuts come 
from the Peninsula in thousands of bushels; the value of 
the trade in this variety of nut amounting to more than 
£200,000 & year. From the region round the Black Sea 
£40,000 or £50,000 worth of hazel nuts aro annually im- 

rted; while from Leghorn, Naples, France, Spain, and 

ortugal, chestnuts to the amount of 20,000 or 30.000 
bushels are sent. Para and Maranham despatch to us 
about 1,000 tons of the oily three-cornered Brazil nuts; 
and it speaks eloquently for the vigour of the English 
boy when we find in the Custom-House returns of an 
annual entry of 2,000,000 cocoa-nuts, of which he is the 
eg oe customer. The foreign nut trade is at first- 

and valued at something like £400,000, though, with 
the exception of a small portion which are of tropical 
origin, nuts of & quality quite as good can be grown in 
this country. 

Wry Bees Work IN THE Dark.—Lees work at night 
in the hive, and build comb as perfectly «as if un electric 
light shone there all the time. It has often been asked 
why they prefer to work in the dark. Everyone knows 
that honey isa liquid with no solid sugar in it. After 
standing, it gradually assumes a crystalline appearance, 
or nulates and ultimately becomes a solid mass. 
It has been stated that this change is due to the same 
agent which alters the molecular arrangements of the 
iodine of silver on the excited collodion plavw and 
determines the formation of camphor and iodine crystals 
in bottles. Honey has been experimentally enclosed in 
well-corked flasks, some of which were kept in perfect 
darkness, while the others were exposed to the light. 
The result was that the portion exposed to the heht 
soon crystallised, while that kept in the dark remained 
unchanged. Hence we see whiy the bees are so careful 
to obscure the glass windows which are placed iu their 
hives. The existence of the young depends on the 
liquidity of the saccharine food presented to them, and 
if light were allowed access to this, it would, in all 
probability, prove fatal to the inmates of the hive. 
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worn in a woman's head-gear, at least ten have suffered 
the death pang; counting in the young who die of 
starvation, the wounded which fly away to oe down 
those 
which are mutilated and destroyed by the pellets so 
much as to be unavailable for purposes of decoration. 


THE CoLocrks OF THE LEADING NATIONS OF THE 


issue of | Wortp.— The colours of Great Britain are red and blue ; 


of the United Statcs, stars on the blue with white and 
red stripes. The Austrian colours are red, white, and 
blue ; the Bavarian, red ; those of Denmark, red with a 
white cross : those of France, blue, white, and red; of 
the Netherlands, red, white, and blue ; of Portugal, blue 
and white ; of Prussia, white; of Russia, white, with a 
blue cross; of Spain, black, yellow, and red ; of Switzer- 
land, red, with a white cross; of China, yellow; of 
Moxico, green, white, and red. 


THE PHeasants Oricin.— We owe pag things to 
Japan, but itis not generally known that the pheasant 
of our preserves can traco its pedigree on one side to the 
more brilliant bird of the Land of the Rising Sun. Such 
is, however, the case. The Japanese pheasant is a bird 
of splendid plumage, with a breast of dark grass ereet 
colour, a blue neck, and with scarlet feathers on the head. 
Up to 1840 it was wnknown in Europe, except as a 
museum specimen ; but fifty years ago « few pheasants 
were brought to Amsterdam from Japan in the living 
state. The Earl of Derby, grandfather to the present 
Earl, became possessed of a single male bird, and by 
crossing it with the pheasant of this country, and repeated 
breeding back, the beautiful pheasant of our preserves, 
with its iridescent plumage, was —— 

Tar Mosr Hearrurct Part or A House.—Live as 
near the top of your house as you can. It is the most 
healthful place in the whole building. There is more 
air, a freer circulation, and less of the wuiwhoelesome dust 
of the strect. 


enjoyed by servauts, despite their constant and wearing | 


duties. Itis toa great extent owing to the fact that 
they sleep ina purer atmosphere than any other occupant 
of the house. The attic, generally devoted to storage 
and servants’ rooms, is far more valuable than the first 
and second-floor bedrooms occupied by the heads of the 
family. There are certain physicians who insist on their 
patents being taken away upstairs at the beginning of 
In the average flat house the top floor is 
always rented for a lower sun than any other. This 


| seems curious, 4s, save for the extra flight or so of stairs, 


the apartment is the best of all. 


fact that no one can be Jegall 
the roof leaks. 


Js the It is sure to be light, 
while downstairs it is often necessary to bun eas all 


day. ‘The air can circulate froely, and there is no one 
passing the door or tramping over your head. Some 
pore don't like it because they cet the benefit of every 


eak in the roof; Dut thero is deep consolation, in the 


ee 
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People often wonder at the good health | 


‘may send as many 
2 . 
| each is accompanie 


I 
y made to pay his rent J 


Par.iaMmeEnt has been dissolved oftener in March than 
in any other month. 


Gustavge Dorg, who never saw the Niagara Falls, 
put upon canvas one of the grandest paintings of them 
ever executed. 


Lorp Tennyson's habit of continually retouching his 
‘page and often suppressing them entirely, should make 
us first editions especially valuable to the student. “ The 
Princess,” as we know it, 1s avery different thing to “ The 
Princess” of 1847. ‘The Lover's Tale,” republished in 
1876, after being ignored for nearly half a century, bears 
scarcely any likeness to the excessively rare “ Lover's 
Tale” of 1633, which was practically suppressed before 
publication. 


SmaLtt-Heapep Peopie.—Small-headed people have 
reason to be grateful to Professor Virchow, the eminent 
German scientist, for reheving them from an unflatter- 
ing stigma. There has always been a popular belief that 
thé size of the brain is in Ca ane to that of the skull, 
and that large-headed people are, therefore, endowed 
with a greater amount of intellectual apparatus than 
those whose heads are small. Professor Virchow dis- 
poses of this theory by pointing out thet the Greeks, 
one of the most intellectual of nations, are also one of 
the smuallest-headed of races. 


A Nove. System or House NumsBerino.—When I 
was in Sitka I was inexpressibly amused during my stroll 
along the waterfront. Itis along that that these Indians 
have built their houses. Being half civilised, their appli- 
cation of their half-way notion of numbering therr 
houses is a most laughablo affair. They have evidently 
appreciated the fact that the house numbers should grow 
larger as they progress, but the regular increase of 
numerals seems to have been baffling to their untutored 
minds. The first house we noticed started in an inde fi- 
nite way with the number 500, the second 600, the third 
750, the fourth 1,000, the fifth 1,075, and so on. The 
jumps were most erratic, an undeniable merit, 
however, being that they certainly increased steadily. At 
the end of a bref row of houses we had reached some 
number away up in 3,000. The houses of every Indian 
town throughout Alaska are numbered in the same 
unique manner. 


AN Uniqug Cotrection.—Remenyi, the well-known 
violin virtuoso, has made application to the Chicago 
Exhibition committee for a space of not less than 400 
square fect in which to exhibit his great collection of 
rare African ethnological specimens. The selection, 
which comprises over 1,500 carefully selected specimens, 
has been formed during the Jast forty years, and is 
beyond question the most perfect of its kind. It is 
especially rich in the ancient regal symbols in use among 
the Zulus, including sceptres, royal bracelets, which were 
used instead of crowns, and other emblems of hammered 
silver, of carved and polished ivory and of rhinoceros 
horn. The royal bracelets aro especially interesting. 
They are hollowed rings made from transverse sections 
of huge clephant tusks, and until his death, were nover 
taken off, after once placed on the arm of the king. 
There are alsu several splendid specimens of the ex- 
ceedingly rare and beautiful Ae silk mantles of the 
sovereigns of Madagascar, three hundred and more years 
ago. These mantles sro curiously adorned with 
broideries of metal and of uncut precious stones and of 
feather work. Every specimen in the collection is 
perfect and unique of its kind. 


MISSING WORD COMPETIFION 
NO. XAT. 


———— 


On the second column of this yage is a paragraph entitled 
THE PHEASANT'S ORIGIN. The last word in it is omitted. 
Readers who wish to enter this competition must cut out. 
the coupon, fill in this word, together with their names and 
addresses, and send it, with a postal order for one shiiling, 
to reach us at latest by first post on Monday, May 2nd, 
the envelope marked * WorD. ’ | | 

The correct word is in the bands of Messrs. Slade, Lewis 
and Slade, Chartered Accountants, Wardrobe Chambers, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., enclosed in an envelope 
sealed with our seal. Their statement with regard to it wall 
appear, with the result of the competition, in our issue for 
the weck after next. . | 

The whole of the money received in entrance Sees nill be 
divided amongst those competitors 10 fill in the word 
correctly. 

It is hoped tl 
Chambers, E.C., 
of the same fai 


iat competitions will be posted to Temple 
as early in the week as possible. Members 
nily may compete if they like, and anyone 
attempts as they choose, provided that 
ied by a postal order anda separate coupon. 


No. 21, 


M, W. C. 
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FICTION. 


How Tuer bo IT at oar rey be ee a 
hysiological La age oat ustra y case of Miss 

Mary Flynn and Mr. Budd. The young lady—a modern, 
ma - 1 pai Bere —was studying medicine, 
and Mr. Budd was courting her. One evening, while 
they were sping eet in the parlour, Mr. Budd was 
thinking how uld manage to propose. Miss 
Flynn was explaining certain physiological facts for 
him. 

“ Do you know,” she said, “ thousands of persons are 
eee Ny ignorant that they smell with their olfactory 

uncle ’” 

Pe Millions of em,” replied Mr. Budd. 

‘And Aunt Mary wouldn't believe me when I told her 
she cbuldn’t wink without a sphincter muscle |” 

“ How unreasonable !” 

“ Why, a person couldn't kiss without a sphincter.” 


““ Indeed !” 

“T know it is 80.” 

“ May I try if I can?” 

“Oh, Mr. Budd, it is too bad for you to make light of 


such a serious subject.” : 

Then he tried it, and while he held her hand she 
explained to him about the muscles of that portion of 
the human body. 

“It is remarkable how much you know about those 
things,” said Mr. Budd; “really wonderful. Now, for 
example, what is the bone at the back of the head 
called ?” 

“Why, the occipital bone, of course.” 

“And what are the names of the muscles of the 
arms?” 

“The spiralis and the intra-spiralis, among others.” 

“ Well, now, let me show you what I mean. When I 
put my intra-spiralis round your waist—so—it is your 
occipital bone that rests upon my shoulder-blade in this 
way?” 

My back hair primarily, but the occipital bone, of 
course, afterward. But, oh ! Mr. Budd, suppose pa should 
come in and see us?” 

“Let him come. Who cares ?” said Mr. Budd, boldly. 
“T think I'll exercise a sphincter and take a kiss.” 

“ Mr. Budd, how can you?” said Miss Flynn, after he 
had performed the feat. < 

“ Don't call me Mr. Budd; call me Willie,” he said, 
drawing her closer. “You accept me, don’t you? I 
know you do, darling.” 

And she did. 


ee 
AN IDYLL. 


Sine by side, within a hammock, 
On 8 lovely summer's night, 
Sat a maiden and her lover, 
And above the moon shone bright. 


“Darling,” sweet and low he whispered, 
“Thee I love above them all ; 

May we go through life together 
Undisturbed by snare or fall °” 


While thus earnestly he pleaded, 
Quits believing what he said, 

Back too far the young man leaned, 
Thump !—he landed on his head. 


Oh, ye gods! have maids no pity ? 
Loud a mocking laugh did sound ; 
Once more artes the tricky hammock, 

And she sat upon the ground. 


“Tis an ill wind ”"—you all know that 
Straightway he his suit renewed ; 

And with hands clasped tight al Y 
Sat they on the grass wed. 


Then, the fates were more propitious, 
Answered she: “I love well; 

But—” she saw the swinging hammock — 
“ Please, don’t ever, ever tell!” 


$+ $< —___ 


Taxinc THE StarcH Oct or Him.—Ono cay last 
February we stood upon the banks of the Thames, near 
Richmond, witnessing the constant stream of life pass- 
ing up and down the niver. Suddenly hearing a burst 
of laughter, wo turned round and observed a lot of 
illers upon the opposite sido of the river amusing them- 
selves with hurling stones into the stream, each vieing 
with the other in the endeavour to pitch a missile to the 
farthest distance from the shore, when a tall, rugged- 
built inan suddenly made his appearance in their midst, 
and for awhile remained a spectator. 

He was a brawny, strong-looking countryman, and 
was Very mony clad. The efforte of the little party 
had been exhibited over and over again, when¢ the 
stranger quietly picked up half a brick which lay near 
him, and giving it @ jerk it fell into the water a long 
way beyond the point which had as yet been reached by 
the foremost of the crowd. At the conclusion of this 
feat a loud bravo went up from half a dozen voices. 

The othors, determining not to be outdone, renewed 
their attcmpts; but the countryman, without saying a 
syllable to anyone, continued to pitch the pebbles 
farthest into the stream. This seemed particularly to 


| show 


annoy one of them—< tall, youth in a green jacket, 

the apparent leader of ee eho decker 

wana be beaten ; and, sidling up to the stranger, he 
said : 

“You've a little strength in your arm.” 

“Yes, some. Up in Bradford, more’n &@ month ago, I 
drove them kn strut thru a board more’n a ninch 
an’ a haff thick !” ; : 

“ Haw, haw!” shouted his hearers; the man in the 
green jacket la loudest. 

‘May be you deon’t b’lieve it.” 

“Not much,” answered one of the crowd. 

“We ain’t very green down here,” said the fellow in 
the ai pees “we've been about, you see.” 

“ Well, look here,” continued the countryman, in the 
most plausible manner; “up in eour country, we've a 
big river, considerin’. Well, I hove @ man clean across 
that river t’other day, an’ he came down fair and square 
on t’other side.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” yelled his auditors. 

“ Well, yeou may laff, but I ken do it agin.” 

“Do what ?” said Green Jacket, blusteringly. 

“IT ken take an’ heave yeou across to that bank 
yonder.” 

“ Bet you a sovereign you can’t,” thundered out Green 
Jacket. 

_ “Done!” said the countryman, drawing forth a sove- 
reign. 

“Ken you.swim ?” asked the countryman. 

6 Like 2 duck,” said Green Jacket. __ 

The coun an, without further parley, seized the 
cockney stoutly by the nape of the neck and the seat of 
his trousers, jerked him from his foothold, and with an 
almost superhuman effort dashed the bully, heels over 
head, some ten feet out into the Thames. A terrific 
shout rang among the crowd as he floundered into the 
water, and amid the jeers and screams of his com- 
panions, the ducked bully put back to the shore and 
scrambled up the bank, fialt-froaen by this sudden and 
involuntary cold bath. 

“Till take that bet, if you please,” said the shivering 
loafer, advancin sanials to the stakeholder. “You 
took us for greemhorns, eh? We'll show you how to do 
things down here.” . 

“Well, yeou wunt take no money just yet, capt’n.” 

“Why, you've lost the bet,” said Green Jacket, some- 
what surprised. 

“Not edzactly. I didn’t reckon on doing it the fust 
time—but I tell yeou I ken dew it,” and in spite of the 
loafer’s utmost efforts to escape him, he seized Green 
Jacket again by the nape of the neck and the seat of his 
trousers, and pitched him three feet farther into the 
river than upon the first trial. 

Again the bully returned, amid the shouts of his 
friends and others, who began to collect on the bank in 
large numbers. 

“The third time never fails,” said the countryman, 
earnestly stripping off his coat; “I ken dew it, I tell 

ou.” 

ir Hold on!” exclaimed the almost petrified victim. 

“ An’ I will dew it—if I try till to-morrow mornin’.” 

“T give it up!” shouted the sufferer, between his teeth, 
which now chattered like a mad badger's. 

“Oh, no; I don’t want yeou to give it up so; I want to 

ou I ken do it!” , 

“I ck under—take the money,” said the cockney. 
The countryman very coolly pocketed the cash, and as he 
turned away remarked :— 

‘We ain't much acquainted with yeou smart folks, but 
we sometimes ‘take the starch out of ’em up our way 
—and p’rhaps you wunt try it on tostrangers agin.” And 

| putting on a grin of good-humour, he left the company to 

) their reflections. 

; a So 

| Croxer: “When I was abroad I saw only one city 

| where the pavements are swept less frequently than in 

| Sheffield.” 

Brennan: And what city was that?” 

Croker: “ Venice.” 


First Actor: “ When I was playing in Liverpool the 


audience was intensely enthusiastic. One lady threw 
me a diamond that bi aac nearly three carats. 
Second Actor: “That's nothing. I’ve had more 


carrots than that thrown at me, and in smaller towns 
than Liverpool, too.” 


A JEWELLER hung 8 watch in his window and labelled 


it, “‘ Look at this watch for ten shillings.” And the un- 
sophisticated gentleman who stared at the article and 
then went in and wanted the ten shillings had to get 


down on the floor with the jeweller and roll over and 
under him a number of times before he could be made 
to understand that he couldn’t have any ten shillings. 


—_—-t-___ 


Son: “IT say, pa.” 
Father: “ Well ai 
Son: “Is a vessel a boat ?” 
Father: “ Yes.” 
Son (after some thought): “I say, pa.” 
Father (impatiently): What is it?” 
Son: “ What kind of a boat is a blood vessel ¢” 
‘ ae (aheently): “It’s a life boat? Now run away 
. ‘ - + e ; 


~ . — 


he | When he gets hard up: 


A POsT-CAED is a good 


deal like = man’s watch. 
to getvall Ke caf on it. 
: ie ae he ee 
Mrs. Bacon: “Is this young salad?” , 
Bridget : “ Yes, ma'am, so: young that I had to wash 
and dress it.” 
—-t 
“You are fined 10s.,” said the magistrate to Jaysmith, 
arrested for drunkenness. 
“Why, your honour,” protested Jayamith, “you only 


fined me 5s. last time. I understood the necessities of 
life were going to be cheaper under this Government.” 


——— 


Puysician: “ You cannot possibly follow your Soe 
sion more than five or six years longer. I have known 
it a long time.” 

Star Actor (wrathfully): “Then you ought to have 
told me before this. You have cheated me out of several 
farewell seasons.” 

————— 


Mrs. Nootywep: “Oh, ma, George is upstairs in a 
fearful temper, and all because I asked him to lend me 
his new razor 8 moment.” 

Mother: “The wretch! What did you want it for, 
dear ?” 


Mrs. Noolywed: “Just to open a sardine tin with.” 


PEeEaDOe. * Seen 


“ What did you do all the day ?” James Spedding was 
once asked by a curious friend on the occasion of his 
having consented with his habitual readiness to take part 
in whatever was going forward, to join a water party. 

“TI spent the tune,” he replied, “in wondering why the 
vessel was called a pleasure boat.” 


fa --— 


In a case in an Australian court which went against 
the defendant, who rose up and gave his opinion of the 
judgment, and was fined forty shillings for contempt of 
court, a £5 note was handed over to the clerk. 

“T have no change,” said the clerk, tendering it to the 
offender. 

“Never mind about the change,” was the retort. 
“Keep it; I'll take it out in contempt.” 


—_— jr 


THE Rev. Dr. Young, of Perth, used to be annoyed by 
a couple who came to ehurch sitting in a corner in the 
gallery, and, as they talked in lover's language all through 
the service, making a “ssh-ssh” noise. At last he could 
stand it no longer; so one Sunday he stopped in thc 
middle of his sermon, looked up to the gullery, and 
said :— 
“lf that couple in the right-hand gallery there will 
come to me on Monday, I will marry them for nothing, so 
long as they will stop that ‘ ssh-ssh.’” 


eS ener 


“THERE are two sides to everything,” 
lecturer; “J repeat it—thero are two sides—— 

At this point a tired-looking little man stovd up in 
the front row to say— 

“Well, if you've no objection, I'll just step out and 
see if there are two sides to this hall. I know there is 
an inside, and if I can find there is an outside you'll 
know it by my not coming back.” 

As he walked up the room he was followed by the 
admiring eyes of the whole audience. Their sympathies 
were with him, but they were deficient in moral 


said the 


courage. 
a 
Mosr people wear coloured tacles of somo kind, 
and whatever they see takes the hue ef the glusses. A 


famous foreign operatic conductor lately visited 
Stratford-on-Avon. He was one of a select coaching 
party, and his 8 soon perceived that he felt no 
very lively interest in the Shakespcare monument and 
other objects over which all visitors to the place are 
expected to wax enthusiastic. 

“Shakespeare? Oh, yes, Shakespeare,” he murmured, 
wearily, and one of the party volunteered @ hint. 

“You recollect, maestro, ‘Amletto,) and ‘Romeo 
Giulietta’?” 

The popular conductor at once brightened. 

“ Ah, yes,” he replied, “I quite understand. 


librettist. 
—— 


Litrtz Marjorie is by no means fond of going to 
church. She has to sit too still, and “the man” talks 
about things slo cannot yet understand. 

«‘ What's it for, mamma?” she asked oneday. “ What 
do we go to church for ?” 

Mamma tried to tell her the reasons, and concluded 
by saying :— J i 

“ And when you can’t understand what the minister 
means, you must remember he is talking about good and 
beautiful things; and you must make up your mind to 
think of something good yourself.” : 

That day Marjorie was very quiet in church, and her 
mother praised her for it on the way home. 

“T did just as you told mo,” said the wee maid; “I 
thought of something good.” 

“What was it, dearie*” 

“ Apple-pie !” 


Zo 


inex - ENDING 
sneaenalii 1892, 
HOLIDAY HAUNTS.—1. 


Tue following sccms to us tho best article to hand 
this week :—The sender, 


Mr. Sreruen KirKwoop, 
Stanningloy, 
ae 


has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two Guineas. 


AMONG THE YORKSHIRE FELLS 
AND FALLS. 


In the northernmost corner of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire is to be found a holiday haunt known to few 
people save those who live within a comparative casy 
radius. Still fewer folks are familiar with the varied 
attractions of “ Ingletonia,” the name sometimes given 
to this delightful region; yet as a health resort it is 
difficult to surpass. ‘True, it possesses not the “life” so 
dear to the hearts of those who cling to the popular 
Brighton, Hastings, Scarborough, Yarmouth, or Black- 
pool, but it has charms of its own. The scencry is of a 
most diversified character: mountains, valleys, ravines, 
caves, rivers, and waterfalls abounding. 

To thoroughly enjoy a holiday in the district, it 1s 
better to make a centre of the village, or little town, of 
Ingleton, which is situated on a branch line from Clapham, 
on the Skipton and Carnforth section of the Midland 
Railway. There is a fairly good train service in the 
summer months, and the third-class tourist farcs (return) 
are—from London (St. Pancras), 33s. 6d.; Birmingham, 
198. ; Liverpool, 10s. 6d. ; Manchester, 9s. 3d. ; and Léeds, 
7s. 3d. It will thus be seen that the journey is not a 
very expensive one. 

Living is reasonable. There are three or four good 
inns, and at many of the farms and private houses 
excellent accommodation is obtainable, board and 
lodging costing from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per day. Although 
the pedestrian has a at advantage in exploring 
the neighbourhood, it must not be thought that only 
those fond of walking can sce its beauties. There are 
capital roads for both driving and cycling. The angler 
may have good sport, and the botanist, geologist, and 
antiquary each find ample means of gratifying their 
respective tastes. 

e town itself is of considerable antiquity, being 
mentioned in the Domesday survey, but it doos not 
appear to have grown much, for the population only 
numbers about 2,000. The district has more than once 
been termed the “ Land of Waterfalls,” which is certainly 
not @ misnomer, for in no other part of England are 
these more numerous. 

Within half an hour's walk of the village are Thornton 
Force, a broad and pretty fall some 75 ft. in height (be- 
hind which, owing to the action of the water, anyone can 
get) the Pecca Falls, seven in number, not so high as the 
one just mentioned, butif anything, even more picturesque; 
Beezley Falls, a series of cascades extending about half 
a mile; and Easegill Force, where a stream tumbles 
under a natural bridge of rock. The river gorges, 
Swillabottom, Baxenghyll, and Yew Tree, are also ex- 
tremely picturesque. 

A few years ago they were only accessible by crawling 
on hands and knees, climbing over boulders, and swing- 
ing by branches of trees—a hazardous Proceeding: Now, 
« number of gentlemen have formed themselves into an 
“ Improvement Association,” paths have been hewn out 
of the face of the rock and constructed along the mver- 
side. Steps have also been provided where necessary, 
and the deepest and most precipitous ravines can be 
safely approached and traversed by-ladies. This work 
has fortunately been done without in any way inter- 
fering with the natural beauties of the place. Where 
the paths have been made, the visitor is expected to pay 
a few coppers towards defraying the expense, one ticket, 
however, being available for the whole valley. 

Those fond of climbing will find plenty of exercise in 
ascending Ingleborough (2,370 ft.), Whernside (2,414 rat 
Pennyghent (2,273 ft.), Simonsfell (2,088 ft.), and Parkfell 
(1,886 ft.). All these are within easy «distance for a 
moderate pedestrian. The exertion of the ascent will 
be repaid by the prospect at the summit, which of 
course varies, according to the hill or fell selected. 
Taking the first of the above-named hills, for instance, 
the view from the top embraces not only the Yorkshire 
dales, the beautiful valley of the Lune, the mountains of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, well wooded country 
and lonely moors, but the glittering waters of Morecambe 
TY and occasionally the Welsh hills and the Islo of 
Man. - 

Some of the caves should be inspected. These include 
Clapham or Ingleborough cave, which can be explored to 
about 2,100 feet from the entrance, and which contains mag- 
nificent stalagmites and stalactites —indeed, this cavern 1s 
said to be the most wonderful in the country. Yordasisa 
cave which consists of a chamber sixty yards long, fifteen 
yards broad, and twenty yards high. At the end of it 
is another large cavern, containing a waterfall and 
curious stalagmites. Weathercote and Routing caves 
also contain waterfalls- -the former of the two having a 
remarkably fine “force.” 

Then there are Douk, Gatckirk, Bruntscar, and other 
caves, but little less romantic than those previously 
mentioned, yet not so easily explored. 1t may be added 
that to see most of the caves, guides are necessary, and 


inquiries should be made at the village as to where they 
are to be found, as only qualificd men Appointed for the 
task are allowed to act. Usually there are fixed charges, 
varying from 6d. to 3s. 6d. each person, according to 
the cave and number of folks in the party. Tho charges 
include lights. 

Among tho natural curiosities of the district, are dcep 
holes, locally known as “ Pots.” One of these, called 
Gaping Ghyll, is 21 feet wide at the top, and over 300 
feet deep ; but it is dangerous to attempt an exploration. 
Alum Pot is an extraordinary vertical chasm, perhaps 60 
yards long, varying from 12 to 18 yards wide, and said 
to be 320 yards deep. Hurtlo and Gingle Pots are less 
noted fissures. 

The drives from Ingleton are numerous, and among 
them aro those to the quaint market town of Kirkby 
Lonsdale with its celebrated * Devil's Brig”; Underley, 
the charming seat of the Earl of Boctive; Malham, 
and its Tarn, a sheet of water three miles im circum- 
ference, its Cove, a perpendicular precipice, a quarter of 
a mile broad and 286 feet high; and Goredate Scaur, a 
gloomy, yet striking gorge with overhanging rocks nearly 
JOO feet in height, described by Wordsworth as being: 

“ Terrific as the lair 
Where the young iions couch—” 


This gorgo can be climbed, but cnly by those who are | 


sure-footed and clear-headed. Old-fashioned Settle, and 
still more ancient Giggleswick with its ebbing and flow- 
ing well, can also be visited. The tourist may travel 
to Kirkby Lonsdale and Giggleswick by rail, if he first 
studies the train service; and, should “a whitf of the 
briny” be longed for, Morecambe is only sixteen miles 
from Ingleton. 
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‘new monthly, The Search Lijht! 


5) | 


THE SEARCH LIGHT. 
3d. PEARSON'S MONTHLY. od. 


Numbrr 3 will bo on sale on Monday, May 2ud. 
Below we print a brief further sclection from the hur- 
dreds of favourable press notices which the new mavazitic 
has received. Naturally we ourselves can do nothing 
but commend this our latest candidate for popular 
favour. [t is very satisfactory, therefore, to be able to 
print opimions of otthenn—feidl others eminently well 
qualified to form an opinion — which spesk of The 
Search Light in terms quite as favourable as any which 
| we could employ. 


| AE Search Light recrives all the suceoss it deserves it will be 
the biz lest success of theday, and by ats present most healthy 
appearance, and our tonalite of the success which Mr, Pearson 
has achieved with his other publications, we mo:t oertainly 

; eNpect to see that success repeated. It has our best wishes.”— 

Ntationer aul Priater. 

| "The new monthly, edited by C. Arthur Pearson, which has 


brilliantly shone forth under the title of The Search Light, is one 


of the best things it has ever been my pleasure to sce. It is by 
far and away the best threepenny magazine I ever saw in my 
leg and T give it this testimonial voluntarily, and with the 
best wishes for its permanent success. J omesther know the 
editor, nor anyone concerned in the production; but it deserves 
well entirely upon its pure merits.—Soltea Sta, 
“Whata marvellous three-pennyworth is Mr. Arthur Pearson's 
It is infinitely more interest- 


cing than ‘The Review or Reviews, bat quite as compendious, 


This brief description rather under than overstates | 


the attractions of the district, and the sketch contains 
notes and impressions of more than a dozen visits. The 
best time to go is in May or June, because then the 
waterfalls are to be seen 1n their full beauty; the ferns, 
many of which are rare, are at thoir pretticst, and the 
wild flowers are most abundant. In April there are 
myriads of primroses. 

You may roam almost wherever you please without 
being accused of trespassing, provided walls are not 
damaged, and gates are closed after you. 

In climbing the hills, stick to the tracks where there 
are any, as you might otherwise be landed in a bog. 

Ingleton 1s yet in its infancy as a holiday resort, and 
there are no evening concerts. The people retire at 
dark, and get up with the lark—or as soon after as they 
feel disposed. 

The invigorating air and homely substantial fare will 
do you good, and whether you go there for a menth, 
weck, or few days, you will enjoy it. 

Photographers, tak» your cameras. 


a oo 


TeacHer: “Mary? And what is your last ram. | 
Young Woman: “ Fcan't tell just yet, but the chonces 
are that it will be Sinith.” 


Bank Teller: “This cheque, madame, isn’t filled in.” 

Madame: “ Isn't what ? 

Bank Teller: “It has your husband's name signed to 
it, but it docs not state how much moncy you want.” 
Madame: “Oh, is that all? Well, Pll take all there 


18. 
ee ee 
Arcnige: “My children manifest too early in life a 
tendency to put away money, and IT am exceedingly 
worried over it.” 
Sandiman: “Why, that is an excellent trait, and I 
don’t see any reason why you should be worricd.” 
Archie: * But I am. The baby swallowed a three- 
penny bit this morning.” 
a 


Tue fine courtesy of the old-time “knights of the 
road,” who robbed people of quality with their hats in 
their hands, and made profound obeisances before and 
after taking their purses, is not, it seems, unrivalled 
in the present less formal age. 


eee 


A gentleman who lives in a retired and lonely district | 


j i { i as met thieves on two or! : 
just outside a gre ut city, ha i the short complete story in one ortwo chapters, thers sould stall 


three occasions when going home late at night. One 
evening he was seized by a man who demanded his 
watch. 

“Oh,” gasped the gentleman, “you aro 
rascal who took my watch two months ago.” ia 

“T hope,” said the thief, vory politely, but Without 
loosening his hold on the gentleman's throat, “T surely 
hope your honour has been able to purchase another. 


6c 


the same 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 

THESE articles we wish our readers to contribute. Thicy 
must be not Jess than 1,000, or more than 1,500 words in 
length, and we shall pay Two GUINEAS for the best to hand 
every week, publishing it with the author's name and address. 
Competitions should be marked “ Holiday ~ on the envelopes. 

The articles must of course be original, and the actual 
experiences of readers during holiday trips. There is no 
reason why anybody should not try fur the prize, for we 
shall not study literary style so much as good matter. 

We do not undertake any responsibility with regard to the 
safe return of unsuitable MSs., though every care will be 
taken to send back those with which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. ‘The rest will le destroyed, 


| 


And the best of itis that it has attractions for the most con- 
firmed newsmonger as for the ditteraten:.”— Li mainghaia Owl, 

“The ilustrations alone are worth the money charged for the 
Whole magazine.” Liaham Chroatele. 

The Search Lryit fully bears out the remarks made in these 
columns some time ago respecting the originality and enterprise 
exhibited in this latest addition to current magazine literature, 
It is impossible to turn toany ef the sixty odd pages with- 
out lighting on something amusing or iustructive. Poctry, 
pictures, stories, sketches, entertaining articles, and anecdotes 
succeed cach other in inimitable variety, the whole forming the 
best three-penny worth that has vet been offered to the Britisia 
public.”— Darlington Northern Eeho. 

**Mr. Pearson’s monthly magazine is a creat deal better than 
his weekly one, the conients bein of the most varud and 
interesting nature. ‘The series ot biograplacal sketches of 
* Journalists of ‘To-day * has only one fault, that of beimg tov 
bricf.”"—Glasyow Reformer. 

** The Search Light.—The second number of this already 
popular magazine tully justifies expectations. The novel and 
attractive features of the publication are even more strikingly 
brought out than in the original issue, and mark the magazine 
asinall respects a happy conception, ‘The choice of literary 
matterin stories, articles, and verse is of the most varied and 
interesting Cescription, and the reader wall find in ** Questions 
worth Discussion "many suggestive and emiccndy entertaining 
contributions."”— Duadee Cacvier. 

* Pearson's Monthly, the phenomenal infant previously 
referred to in our columns as a younger brother to Pearson's 
Weelly, is now amonth old. Numbertwoct fue Search Light 
certainly carries out the promise of the first issuc, and there 
can be ttle doubt that ere long it will rank as one of the most 
popular monthly magazines, The monochrome illustrations are 
avery attractive feature, and the literary portion is full ane 
satistying. The magazine 13 literally teeming with matter, 
from grave to gay, from lively to severe, and will be therefore 
hkely to find favour with all sorts aud conditions of men and 
women.”-—Doree Teleavaph. 

The Search Light has just been thrown upon the world, 
where it may be expected to find and maintain a gaad place. 
The contents of this new monthly are of an instructive and 
interesting character.”—Llumouth Western Daily Mercury, 

“The Search Light is the title of a new publication to be 
known as /’earson’s VUeuthly. Competition in serial publications 
is now running strong, but Mr. Pearson seems to know how to 
secure a held of public patronage and retain it. The new ven- 
ture is attractive in appearance, its contents are varied, and 
ccveral full page pictures are introduced. "—ASeicth Wales Tones. 

“The Search Lrykt, Pearson's Monthly, edited by C. Arthur 
Pearson, is a great cxample of that remarkable enterprise which 
characterizes publishers in the present day. The charge is only 
threepence, vet it contains a large amount of well-selou ted read- 
ing matter and a number of well-printed tlitced Wustrations.”— 
i] Got} shave horpress, 

This new venture is very entertaining and should c omimeand 
sucecss. It is well dlustrated.”—Leading Merce. 

* The ery is still, *Thev come.’ Yet another new magazine, 
The Search Light, whose object is to give more permanence to 
literary journalistic work that otherwise, though worthy of pre: 
servation, would prove of purcivy ephemeral interest. Ptas 
edited by C. Arthur Pearson, costs only threepener, and is a 
perfect store-house of valuable information, ‘Though just now 
the chief rage seems to be tor the hehter sorts of fiction, and 


be a field for a magazine which combines this teature withitems 
of amovre solid, practical, and useful character, and which is 
brightened by a few excellent ilustrations.—Aberdeen Eeening 
Gracette. 

‘It is marvellous value for the money, and full of interesting 
and instructive reading.”—Christian Alidlion, . 

Full of readable papers from start to finish.”- -Fluddersfieli 
Chronicle. 

Lhe Search Liyht takes from the vast mass of English and 
foreign journals an amount of matter which for interest and 
varity it would be hard to surpass. This periodical, while 
avowedly a compilation, can boast of greater attractions than 
many which are wholly or partly original.”-- Readies Mier 

* the general illustrations are of cqual merit with the liters- 
ture, which is excellently selected. Zhe Search Lrjht is a 
monthly which should equal the suceess attained by L’errson's 
Wee yg. —Loel.-to-Lack Times, 

“Alr. Pearmon has evident!y determined to give his sub 
scribers Value fur their mioath!s the cpenee, acd na exp: nse 
has been spared in making the mrigachie attra tive The 
selection of literary matter for The Sek hed tae excellent, 
and even those Who aust necessary mane thomecheus 
acquainted with what is notable in cite WPOraAry NCW SpPAaper 
literature will find many readable articles which have escaped 
their notice. The publication, like Mr. Stead’s Rivinw or 
Reviews, serves a useful purpose, and itis certunty destined 
te beasuccess,”— Cork Heculd, 
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SLAVES OF TO-DAY—6. 


SWEATERS AND SWEATED. 


Berorg the Royal Commission brought the real facts 
of the sweating system to light, the popular conception 
of the sweater took the form of a Nokted. overdressed 
incarnation of brutal rity, resplendent with white 
waistcoat and flashy jewellery, and smelling paged | of 
hair-oil. Whatever the Commission did or left undone 
that it professed to do, it certainly removed this repul- 
sive personality from the mental view of those who 
made themselves acquainted with the results of its 
a nape 

he sweater of fact is, indeed, as different from the 
sweater of fancy as one being could be from another. 
He is not an over-fed vampire fattening on the life-blood 
of the sweated, but a hard-toiling, hard-driving, hard- 
living slavemaster—himself the slave of others who them- 
selves are what they are because the conditions of com- 
petitive sspattiorsial init would not permit them to exist 
if they were otherwise. 

The term “sweater” first came into use in the trade 
with which it is still most commonly associated. ape 
years ago the large tailoring firms which used to do all 
their work in their own workshops began to encourage 
the practice adopted by some of their hands of taking 
work home to finish when there was a pressure of orders. 
The employers soon saw that there was much more to be 
got out of their employés under this system at a very 
small increase of cust, for the journeyman set his wife 
and children to work on the simpler portions of the 
garments, and often took an apprentice or two in addi- 
tion. This, of course, was very cheap labour, and it 
could be worked almost any number of hours a day that 
circumstances demanded. The disgracefully long hours 
that now became the rule in the tailoring trade 
prompted the other journeymen who worked for fixed 
times in the tailors’ factories and shops to apply to the 
home-workers, whose over-work was fatally diminishin 
their own employment, the justly expressive epithet of 
“ sweaters.” 

The cheap production that was rendered possible by 
this development of home employment soon produced its 
natural effects on the retail trade in a keen competition 
in the cheap clothing line, and this quickly spread to 
other trades which admitted of the practice of home- 
work, and so the sweating system spread like an indus- 
trial plague through the land, until the name of it has 
come to describe all the worst phases of that terrible 
“problem of poverty” which, like a menacing spectre, 
dogs the footsteps of advancing civilisation. 

or the purposes of the prescnt article it will be 
most convenient to take the leading sweating trades in 
order of importance and point out the abuses of cach 
of them as they come under notice. 

Of these tho most important and the worst is the 
lowest class of the tailoring business. This is almost 
entirely carried on in the small workshops employing 
fewer than ten hands, who are mostly half-taught workers 
labouring from year’s end to year's end on tho samo 
portion of the sume kind of garment under conditions 
which make the acquisition of higher skill or better pay 
practically impossible. 

The sweaters in charge of these shops get 1s. 

for making a coat, and their hands, who are mostly 
women, earn at the best 1s. 6d. and at the worst any- 
thing under 1s. for a day's work of from twelve to four- 
teen hours. So hopelessly bad is this kind of work that 
the Jewish contractors, who have a monopoly of the 
class of coat-making next above it, refuse to undertake 
it, and it is therefore left to Christian women and girls. 
_ For these there is not the remotest prospect of any 
improvement of their lot from the day that they take up 
the needle or the preening iron to the time that they are 
ready to be buried by the parish. The “greener,” or 
apprentice, 1s encouraged to toil through his period of 
probation for the barest starvation wages by the chance 
of one day becoming a sweater himself, or of rising to 
the grade of machinist and earning from 30s. to £2 a 
pene in which event he belongs to the aristocracy of the 
rade. 

It is these women and women and girls, too, who 
take the vest-making and _ trousers - finishing jobs 
direct from the large factories to do at home or 
in the small workshops. Fourteen hours’ toil a day for 
six and sometimes seven days will yield them a net wage 
of from 4s. to 5s. _ 

Next to the clothing trade, and in some respects 
below it in the scale of poverty and miscry, come the 
lower grades of the machine-made boot trade, and here 
we get a glimpse of the sweater in something like the 
guise in which the popular imagination paints him. This 
soulless product of commercialism is known in the trade 
us a “factor,” and he may be described as a speculator 
who plays off one amall producer against another, 
grinding down prices, and therefore wages, to a mini- 
mum, end taking advantage of the alincst perpetual 
indebtedness of the small maker to the leather merchant 
to force him to sell the stock he may have on hand below 
value in order to be able to meet his short bills, 

In this way the factor is enabled to accumulate larce 
stocks at lowest prices, and to flood the market with 
them the moment wholesale quotations rise a point or 
two. This is, of course, sweating in its worst and 
meanest sense, for the nuddleman here is ncither a 


director of labour nor a producer, but simply a heartless 
speculator who literally grows fat on the misery which 
is the direct result of his operations. 

Omitting the hand-sewn branch of the boot trade, 
which employs only skilled labour at good wayes, cheap 
boot and slipper making exhibits most of the worst 
forms of sweating. Tho hours of labour are shockingly 
long—from fifteen to eighteen a day, and, in the case of 
“ greeners,” even eighteen and twenty—and the pay the 
lowest limit of the starvation wage. The women who 
make the uppers of felt and carpet slippers, toil as they 
will, cannot earn more than Is. 38d. a day, and even the 
male workers do not average more than 10s. to 11s. a 
week. The highest wages that can be made outside the 
hand-sewn trade are 25s., and boys and foreigners new 
to the work will take anything that they can get. 

The miserable condition of this industry is due to the 
fact that all the “skilled” work in it 1s now done by 
machinery, only leaving a monotonous and laborious 
round of simple and easily learned operations to be per- 
formed by hand. A few weeks’ practice enables totally 
unskilled workers to learn what has to be known, and 
beyond this they have neither the energy nor the leisure 
to progress. 

The third in magnitude of the sweated trades is shirt- 
making, which is carried on almost entirely by women 
and girls in their own garrets and cellars. “The Song of 
the Shirt” might be sung to-day by thousands of white 
slaves of the needle with just as much truth and pathos 
as it was by Hood's starving sempstress. So low, indeed, 
has the trade now sunk in the commercial scale that only 
those women who are in some measure supported by 
others can undertake the miserably paid work. Sweated 
human nature can perform marvels of dumb, patient en- 
durance, but it cannot pay rent and live ona net wage of 
from 3s. to 5s. a week, and thereforo the shirt-makers 
are nearly all married women and their daughters, who 
will work all day and far into the night to add some- 
thing, however little, to the scant earnings of the male 
breadwinner. 

The commoner kinds of shirts sell wholesale at 
10s. 6d. a dozen, and of this those who actually make 
them get 2s. 14d., out of which they have to find their 
own needles and thread. 

Mantle-making, furring, and the ready-made dress 
trade are all sweated industries in the lower branches of 
which wages have lately fallen not only to the sub- 
sistence point, but even below it, and as a consequence 
those whom the fates have condemned to these forms of 
white slavery must either be part’y supported by others | 
or must take refuge in the last dreadful resort of female 
poverty. 

It is, of course, impossible that work which is done for 
wages that barely suffice to buy the most meagre neces- 
saries of life, can be performed under any but the most 
squalid and degrading conditions. So far, indeed, as 
utter poverty and wretchedness aro concerned, modern 
industrialism is seen at its worst in tho sweater’s work- 
shop. Situated in the most squalid and crowded 
apenas of the great manufacturing towns, generally 
dilapidated, and nearly always unventilated and desti- 
tuto of the most clementary sanitary appliances, they 
are so many centres from which disease, born of dirt and 
foul air, spreads in widening circles through the swarm- 
ing ranks of the wretched camp-followers of the army of 
labour, striking down countless victims whose places are 
instantly filled by the unceasing influx of alien paupers, 
the outcast failures of other lands shot like rubbish on 
the social and industrial refuse-heap of this country. 

To the oft-asked question: Is there any cure for sweat- 
ing? the best authorities now return a reluctant but 
decided negative. Monstrous and repulsive as it is, the 
horrible system is yet the legitimate outcome of the 
purely commercial conditions of our present mode of 
life, and while that remains sweating must remain. The 
shame and disgrace of it are the price that society pays 
for the luxuries of cheap production, and while that is 
essential to us, sweaters and sweat@l must continue to 
bear the heat of the day, whose sunshine we are pleased 
to call prosperity. 


jf —______ 


Smitn: “I saw you carrying home from Covent 
Garden a couple of nice-looking cucumbers last night, 
Brown ; how much did they cost you ° ” 

Brown: “I don’t know yet. The doctor is up at the 
house now.” 

. a 


“THERE go the Spicer Wilcoxcs, mamma? I'm told 
they're dying to know us. Hadn't we better call?” 

“Certainly not, dear. If they're dying to know us, 
they're not worth knowing. The only people worth our 
knowing are the people who don’t want to know us.” 


——— ee 


Masor D'ArRLaAnpes, like many another French soldier, 
was tired of waiting for promotion and opportunities to 
distinguish himself. He seized an opportunity to enjoy 
a little excitement, and at the same time to remind 
Louis XVI. of his batiled ambitions. He inade a balloon 
ascent, which at that time was thought to be a very 
risky affair. The king promptly reproved him for his 
rashness. 

“Your majesty will pardon me, I hope,” said the 
officer, “ but the fact is, the minister of war has made me 


so many promises in the air, that I went up to look for 
| some of them.” 


SON AND STATESMAN.. .” : 


Gamberra's parents wore exceedingly simple country 
ople ; his father was a tradesman of ors, in Southern 
‘rance. After Gambetta became a famous man in 
France, his father and mother went to livo at Nice, 
where they were faithfully cared for by an old servant, 
and where they were often visited by their illustrious son. 
Towards the end of his career, and when he was at the 
height of his power, being in fact, though not in title, the 
head of the Republic, Gambetta’s mother was siezed 
with a sudden desire to go to Paris. ‘I must see Leon,” 
she said. 

Her husband protested, and the old woman-servant, 
Miette, threw up her arms in horror. 

“To Paris, madame, at this time of the year!” 
winter. ‘There's no sense in it!” 

There was no sense in it, but Madame Gambetta was 
determined to go. She went to the train with more of 
vigour than he had shown for years, and travelled 
straight to Paris. There she went to the house of her 
daughter, and arrived quite prostrated. Within twenty- 
four hours she fell upon her bed, stricken with a mortal 
stroke. | 

At this moment great ovents were pending in the 
French Parliament, and questions involving the standing 
of France among the nations were at stake. Gambetta 
could not leave Kis place in the Chamber, but cach day's 
sessions done, he rushed with desperate haste to the 
little iron bedstead upon which his mother lay. 

There he remained, watching, waiting, the greater 
part of each night, and all the time his old mother 
regarded him with loving eyes, though she could not 
speak. 

On the third day Gambetta made a great and famous 
address in the Chamber of Deputies. is ringing voice, 
his flashing eye, and his magnificent spirit and vigour, 
gave no sign of the anguish and strain he had been 
under, and was still enduring. It was the greatest 
speech, people said, that he had ever made. All Europe 
was listening. When it was over, Gambetta descended 
in haste from the Tribune. A dear friend, just from his 
sister’s house, stood near with pale face. 

“Well, well 2” asked Gambetta, breathlessly. 

“Well, you must have courage,” the friend stammered, 
grasping him by the hand. 

They passed into a side room. Dead! The great man 
burst into desperate and piteous weeping. e sobbed 
like a child, and the voice which had a moment before 
rung through the Chamber, could only speak in faint, 
weak tones one word : 

“Mother! mother!” 

The friend, seizing him by the arm, led him out into 
the street, where the newsboys were already shouting, 
“Great speech of Gambetta! Gambetta’s great 


speech !” 
ee 


In Persia, when a railway train kills a man, the natives 
pull up the track for miles and boycott the trains. As 
a practical prevention of railway accidents this plan 
must be almost as effective as that of tying a director 
on the front buffers. 


It was 


(er 
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SHarp: “Do you see that mansion over there ? That's 
where Thompson lives. Another proof of the assertion 
that advertising pays.” 

Flat: “ Ah, a merchant prince, I presume ?” 

Sharp: “ No, he’s the owner of a newspaper !” 


— ——__—» f= — 


Mrs. Morton (angrily): “ Tommy Horton, what made 
you hit my little Jimmy ?” 
Tommy Horton: “ He struck me wid a brick.” 
Mrs. Morton (more angrily): “ Well, never let me 
ear of you hitting him again. If he Ints you, you 
come and tell me.” 
Tommy Horton (sneeringly): “ Yes; and what would 
ou do?” 
‘ Mrs. Morton: Why, I'd whip him.” 
Tommy Horton (in disgust): “ What! He hits mo 
wid a brick, and you have tho fun of lickin’ him for it ? 
Not much.” 


PRIZES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


On ty fourteen entered for the Competition in con- 
nection with the issue for April 16th, so six half-crowns 
are unapplied for. 

The following are their names and addresses :— 

Harry White, 5, Queen Street, Baker’s Row, Whitechapel, 
417; Harry Davis, 56, Brady Street, Whitechapel, 371; Louisa 
Francis, Church Street, Madeley, Salop, 273; Percy Newbrook, 
Madeley, Salop, 251; Frank Sibley, 43, Gawthorn Street, Bow, 
230; Kate Brewer, c/o Mrs. Bush, Forton Barracks, Gosport, 
205; E. L. Pott, 9, Camden Grove, Chislehurst, 200; William 
Sainsbury, 20, Shaw Crescent, Newbury, 138; Lillian Benson, 
20, Alma Street, Brunswick Road, Liverpool, 134; Flora Millar, 
125, Crookston Street, Glasgow, 124; Esther Chapple, c/o Mrs. 
Chapple, Bampton and William Street, Tiverton, 112; Mr. Ge«- 
Gould, 11, Foxes Terrace, Stapleton Road, Bristol, 63; Mab: | 
Matilda Cave, 35, Kestrel Avenue, Herne Hill, 8.E. 

A paper containing 36 names, but with no name of 
sender, reached us from Bristol. Will sender please 
forward name and address, mentioning some of the 
ames contained in the paper ? 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES,-4, 


DURING HER MAJESTY’S 
PLEASURE. 


Ong of tho most interesting men I ever met was a 
gentleman of very manifest culture and education who 
represented himself to me on our mutual introduction as 
a retired physician, late of Her Majesty's Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum ut Broadinoor. I got into conversation 
with him dapne a slow but very comfortable passage 
from Antwerp to London in the once popular but now 
ulmost forgotten Baron Osy. 


The course of our talk somehow turned on the then | 


ae eae new theories which in the present day are 
tending to reduce all phases of crime fo mere manifesta- 
tions of more.or less obscure mental disease. My com- 
panion held these views somewhat strongly, though ina 
modified form, and from the grasp of the subject that 
he displayed he was evidently well qualified to form an 
opinion on it. 

When he told me of his profession, which I had 
already guessed, he went on to give me a detailed de- 
scription of a case within his own experience which he 
held to bear out his view of the origin of crime in disease. 

A few years back from the time he told me the story, 
@ young doctor, who had crowned a brilliant academic 
career by taking the M.D. degree of London with dis- 
tinguished honours, bought a prosperous practice in one 
of the Metropolitan suburbs, and began his professional 
life under what seemed tw be the brightest pussible 
uuspices. 

After a year of hard work, during which he won golden 
opinions from his 
the Continent, and came back witha very pretty, foreign- 
looking wife, whom he proceeded to introduce to his 
rapidly widening circle of acquaintances through the 
usual medium of a series of “at homes.” 

For the first year or so the young doctor and his wife 
lived in an unbroken dream of mutual confidence and 
affection, which seemed to be finally perfected when their 
baby boy came to draw them closer than ever together 
with his clinging little hands. 

This child was the only one that came to them, and 
b 


that he remained alone in the nursery. 

Early in the third year of their married life the 
husband began to miss more or Jess valuable little trifles 
from the house, and one or two servants were dismissed 
on the unproved suspicion of dishonesty. To do this 
went strongly against the strict notions of their puzzled 
master, who made the manner of their going as easy as 
he could for them in consideration of lack of actual 

roof of their supposed guilt. At last, however, a 
rossetnuis was accused point-blank by the doctor's wife 
of stealing a very valuable lace shawl, and on a search 
being challenged by the girl the shaw] was found in her 
box covered by a false bottom made of pasted news- 
papers. 

It was useless for the housemaid to protest her 
innocence in the face of such circumstantial proof as this, 
and she was dismissed on the spot without a character. 

After this the thefts ceased for a few weeks, and then 
a gold watch and chain, worth together over £50, vanished 
out of the doctor’s dressing-room one night while he was 
away ata case to which he had been called up. It was 
in its case when he went out. Of that he was quite 
positive. When he came back he glanced to where it 
always stood to sce how long he had been out, aad it 
was gone. 


His wife was still asleep, as he had left her when he | 


went out, and he was forced to the conclusion that the 
thief must have stolen through the bedroom into the 
dressing-room where the watch was, and back again 
without waking her. He said nothing about his loss then, 
but lay down and passed the balance of the night rack- 
ing his brain to discover some clue to the mysterious 
series of thefts of which he was being made the victim. 
By the morning he had got no farther than a resolution 
to keep his own counsel on the ph bate of his latest loss. 

Three or four days passed and there was no mention 
of the stolen watch. On tho fourth morning he heard 
his wife tidying up his dressing-room, as she had been 
accustomed to do ever since their marriage. She could 
not possibly fail to notice that the watch was missing 
from its usuzl place, and as she came out the doctor felt 
sure that she would say something that would oblige 
him to tell her that it had followed the rest of the 
vanished valuables. To his unutterable astonishment 
she made no allusion whatever to the fact that it was 

one. 
° From surprise to suspicion was but a step, and horrible 
and unheard-of as the suspicion seemed, it fastened 
instantly on his puzzled, agitated mind with a force that 
made it impossible to shake it off. 

That morning ho went through his consulting-room 
work like an automaton. His well-drilled intellect did 
what was demanded of it with no apparent direction 
from his will, and all the while his mind was busy with 
a hundred forgotton little incidents which cropped up 
now to strengthen tho dreadful fear that was driving him 
mad. Seen with his present mental vision, every one of 
the robberies spieacel to have some trifling detail that 
connected his wife with it, and then at last came a flash 


palionta, he took a month's holiday on | 


the time he was a little over twelve months old his. 
idolising father had terribly good reason to be thankful | 


| 
he had stolen from her husband at his bidding because 


of memory that fused these crowding detuils into one 
fatally coherent whole. 

He remembered that on tho night the watch was 
stolen the bedroom door was locked on the inside, and 
that he had aprung the catch of the outer dvor of his 
dressing-room, as he had got into the habit of doing 
since the thefts had commenced. It was thus impossible 
that anyone but his wife could have been in the room 
during his absence. 

So in an agony of mind ho passed the first two hours 
of his working a and at length the last patient was 
eeen and the time came for him to go on his rounds. He 
put on his hat and coat and gloves, and, for the first 
time since his marriage, left the house without saying 
good-bye to his wife. 

As he walked down the drive to his carriage he met 
ve postmen, and asked him if he had any letters for 
him. 

“Yes, sir, here's a registered packet that has come 
| back through the Dead Letter Office, owing to the party 
having gone away. But I believe it’s addressed to Mrs. 
Morton.” 
‘Never mind. 
will be all mght.” 
The wretched man took the heavy package, and 
slipped it into his pocket. Then he signed the receipt 
and went on to his carriage. As soon us the door of the 
brougham was closed he took out the packet and opened 
it. It contained, as he expected, his watch and chain, 
and a letter in his wife's handwriting, to which, with 
_ almost inconceivable folly or hardihood, she had added 
| her name and address. The letter was written to her 
| mother, who was evidently intended to pass tho stolen 
watch on to some man who appeared to have some influ- 
ence or claim on his wife. 
How he got through that day Dr. Morton never knew, 
but by the time he got home his course of action was 
‘decided upon. He called his wife into his study, showed 
her the watch and the letter, and asked her to convince 
him that she was not a thief if she could. 
| For all answer she threw herself on the floor at his 
| feet, and sobbed out a half-intelligible appeal for mercy 
and forgiveness. 

“Mercy you shall have, but forgiveness for such a 
mean and despicable sin as this is impossible, so don't 
waste tears and words in asking it. If you can tell me 
anything that will make it less in my eyes, for Heaven's 
sake do so at once.” 

Then she raised herself from the floor unaided, for he 
would not touch her, and standing before him told the 
story of her guilt. 

She was the daughter of a convicted gentleman-thief. 
Her mother had lied when she told him that her father 
was dead. He was in prison when Morton wooed and 
won his beautiful tainted wife, and now he was free, and 


I know what it is. Give it to mo, it 


he had bidden her, and because something evil in her 
nature had made her find a vile and stealthy pleasure in 
hersin. She feltit in her blood, and she could sometimes 
almost do murder that successful theft might come of it. 

That was all—at first sobbed out in broken sentences, 
and at last spoken dry-eyed and hard-voiced with the 
frozen calmness of despair. But it was enough to spread 
the rest of Morton’s life like a desert before him. He 
gave the miserable woman who must still bear his name 
all the money he had in the house—nearly £200—and 
bade her begone, refusing even to let her see her child 
again before she went. 

As soon as the door had closed behind her, he went up 
to the nursery and abruptly ordered the nurse to leave 
the room and locked her out. The next morning he had 
disappeared, and the baby was lying dead in its cot. 
There was an inquest, and the verdict was death in con- 
vulsions owing to lack of proper attendance and care. 

Three days later the father gave himself up to the 

| olice and told the whole story, saying in conclusion that 
| lis had watched the child die in convulsions rather than 
save it to grow up and enter upon its inevitable heritage 
of sin and shame. He was tried and found guilty of 
manslaughter, but as the jury were of opinion that when 
he let the child die his mind was affected by the discovery 
of his wife’s guilt, he was sent to Broadmoor during Her 
Majesty's pleasure. 

A few weeks ago he was discharged after nearly five 
years’ detention, and he has just been over to Brussels 
to see his father-in-law guillotined for the murder of the 
woman who was once his wife. 

As the story progressed, the manner of the narrator 
led me first to the suspicion and then to the conviction 
that the narrator was telling his own life history. 

I like strange and out-of-the-way society as well as 
anybody, but for the rest of the passage I avoided my 
medical friend as studiously as I could without breaking 
the unwritten rules which obtain in good steamboat 


socicty. 
ee 


AT one time, within the momory of persons now 
living, the Clyde was only navigable to near Glasgow for 
very small vessels of a very light draught. A_sripper, 
navigating his way up, stuck in the mud noar Renfrew, 
and was not sparing in strong language at the delay to 
which he was thus subjected. While waiting for the 
rise of the tide he spied a young girl approaching the 
river with a pail to fetch some water. This was too 
much for the poor skipper; and leaning over the bul- 
warks of his vessel, he thus addressed the lassie : 

“Gin ye tak’ ae drap o’ water oot here till I get afloat 
again rl crack yer heid wi’ an oar.” | 


On 


———— eee 


AN ECCENTRIC MILLIONAIRE. 


From Austria, the land of eccentric noblemen, comes 
a story without a parallel in the recent record of human 
idhiosyncracies. he Galician millionaire, Casimir von 
Mionczynski, was removed from his vast estates near 
Lemberg to an asylum for the insane in Dobling, at his 
own instance about eight years ago. 

About five months later his death was announced. It 
was said that ho died in the night, and the properly- 
drawn certificate of the physician was to the effect that 
death was caused by heart disease. In the morning 
after the night when the death was reported, the other 
physicians saw that the closed coftin was carried to the 
family burial ground, and there interred, without having 
been apenas in the presence of the millionaire’s friends. 

The heir of the Mionczyuski property, Count Nicodem 
Potocki, took possession of the estates. The departed 
nobleman left neither wife nor children. About the 
niddle of December the tenants of the Count were 
astonished at midday to sce the bent figure of a man 
exactly resembling Casimir von Mionezyncki pass alons 
the road. The old man spoke to all in a voice that 
recalled visions of their former landlord, and mest of 
the peasants fled in superstitious fright from the sound 

Hardly less fright was caused at the castle when the 
old man sent in a card bearing the words “Casimir von 
Mionczynski.” When Count Potocki met him, the old 
man explained that he had given the physician who 
gave out his death certificate at the asylum and con- 
ducted the mock funeral £1,000 for his part in the plan, 
and a promise not to reveal the fraud until after the 
physician’s death. The event had been announced, he 
said, and he therefore had returned to his estate. 

The old man said he had taken securities for about 
£30,000 abroad with him, and had lived on the interest. 
His object in all this remarkable performance was to 
discover, he said, how his heir would administer his 
property after his death. 

The story was treated rather gingerly at first by 
| Count Potocki, but the discovery by disinterment that 
the coftin from the asylum had been buricd cmpty 
increased the suspicion of truth aroused by the old 
man's personal appearance. The old man’s story of his 
wanderings abroad is under investigation, and meantime 
he is enquiring into the management of the property, 
which he claims as his own ; but Count Potocki says he 
will concede nothing until his tracing of the old man’s 
wanderings is complet 


_ EEE 
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Bunker: “I have a literary friend who is so abseute. 
minded that when he went to London recently he tele- 
craphed himself ahead to wait for himself at a certain 
street.” 

Hill: “ Did the telegram have the desired result 2” 

Bunker: “No; he got it all right, but he had forgotten 
to sign his name, and not knowing who it was from he 
paid no attention to it.” 


—-———>f—-— -- 


Mr. J. was clerk in a City office, and owing to the 
jealousy of his fellow clerks was daily subjected to 
many petty annoyances. One day his enemies thought 
they had hit on a plan which would amuse them and 
add to J.’s discomfort. The next morning, when Mr. J. 
entered the office, one after another came up and sud 
to him, in a tone of horror: 

“Why, whatever is the matter with you? 
ill ? You look simply ghastly.” 

Mr. J. sat listening quietly for a few minutes; then 
suddenly, to the surprise of everybody, got off his) stool 
and slipped into the manager's office. A shert time 
only had elapsed, when the manager appeared, followed 
by Mr. J., and, addressing his astonished clerks, sid : 

“Ag Mr. J. is so unwell [ have granted him permis- 
sion to take a day or two's holiday, so you must divice 
his work equally amongst you until he returns.” 


A re 


you 


In the issue for April 16th we offercd twerity-five pencil- 
cases to the readers from whom we received the bes! 
folded paper puzzles after the same style us the paper 
boats and boxes in which ehildren take such a deleht. 
These pencil-cases have been awarded to the following 
people :— 

Mr. J. P. Nichols, 40, Dagmar Road, Casslan'} Road, So Hack. 
nev; Mr. J. Rhodes, 21, Leopold Street, 4, Hightield Terrace, 
New Leeds, Leeds ; Mr. C. FE. Holland, 44, Warwick Koad, Maida 
Hill, W.; Mr. Thos. Sells, 8&5, School Road, Sale, near Manehes- 
ter; Mr. Wm. Rule, 43, Keir Street, Poliokshield<, Glasgow : 
Mr. F. Koyston, care of Mr. A. Mitchell, Circular Koad, Larne, 
Ircland; Mr. Kobert Green, 62, Dorer Street, Glasgow ; Mr. t. 
Pedersen, 16, Trelawney Road, Hackney, N.E.: Mr W. DD. 
Koberts, 27, Partridge Road, Roath, Cardiff ; Mr. Jolin MeDonal, 
care of Lipton’s Market, Strutton Grounds, Westrinster : Mr 
J. F. Mortimer, Tettenhall; Mr. FE. C. Barker, 6, Fabian Koad, 
Walham Green, S.W.; Mr. T. Wilson, The School Tbouse, Cul- 
lingham, Leeds ; Mr. W. H. Constable, Therne, near Pooneaster : 
Miss Dora Callingham, 2, St. Mary Albotts Teriaice, Wer 

sington; Mr. A. Moreton, 46, Winsor Terrace, Becht on, Pssen : 
Mr. H. Welch, 3, Leybourne Terrace, Steckteneon- ices: Mr di 

A. Beckwith, 2, Anchor Terrace, New Writtle Sirect, Cheluaie- 
ford ; Mr. W. H. Harrison, 110, Albert Edward fond, Wheu-ime- 
ton, Liverpool; Mr. P. Haigh, 21, Rdward Street, Wish ‘Town, 
Luton, Beds; Mr. Geo. Griffiths, eo Mr. C Sinith, Raven Lan: , 
Ludlow ; Mrs. Priestley, Myrtle Grove, Uhingworth, Halifax ; 
Mr. F. Crake, Jevington Rectory, Polegate, K.S.0 5 Miss Grace 
Watts, 3, Upper Lewes Koad, Brighton ; Mr. W. KR. Allen, co 

4 Mrs, Mc , 18, Willowbank Street, Glasgow. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pace more ParricuLaRLy For LADIEs. 


Isopen will be glad to answer, in this page, estions of 
general interest upon household matters, 80 ar as space 
permits. Lnvelopes should be marked Home Notes. 
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Marigold Flowers in Cookery. yravi- 
gold flower when dried, either in the sun or in a cool 
oven, and reduced to powder, gives a Cclicate flavour to 
soups, gravics, ete. When once well dred this flower 
should Le put into bottles which are kept tightly 


corked. 
s. are now coming into season, and I 
Ltadishes daresay many of my readers may 
be unable to eat them raw on account of their being so 
indigestible. I would recommend this recipe to them. 
Choose some nice young radishes, prepare them as you 
would young carrots, boil them for twenty minutes, 
and serve on hot buttcred toast. 


Baked Rhubarb Pudding. Gs ind cover 


the bottom of it witha layer of bread crumbs. Then 
place a layer of rhubarb cut into pieces an inch long, 
and sprinkle a tablespoonful. of moist sugar over it. 
Fill the dish with alternate layers of bread crumbs and 
rhubarb, not forgetting to ade sugar to the rhubarb. The 
last layer must be breadcrumbs. Put half a dozen bits 
of buttcr on the top, and bake in a moderate oven for 


an hour. Serve hot or cold. 
: , is in most households wasted. 
Rice Water This should not be, for when rice 
is boiled in water. the nourishing part is left in the 
liqnid. When a nourishing food is required it is best to 
cook the rice, so that, when tendcr, it soaks up the 
liquor in which it has been cooked. Waterin which rice 
has been boiled makes an excellent drink in hot weather ; 
it should be sweetened and flavoured by being boiled 
with a few strips of lemon peel. If this is allowed to 
get cold, and then iced, it is really a delicious beverage. 
Take ten or twelve smelts, 


Baked Smelts. clean them, trim off the fins, 


and dry them. Butter a pie dish, and over the bottom 
sprinkle a layer of the following mixture: One teacupful 
of breadcrumbs, a dessertspoonful of parsley, a suspicion 
of shallot, pepper and salt to taste. Cut off the heads 
and tails of the smelts, lay them in a row in the dish, 
sprinkle the bread crumbs, etc., over them. Over all 
pour a dessertspoonful of lemon juice or a teaspoonful 
of sherry. Place some little bits of butter on the top, 
and bake ina moderate oven. Before serving sprinkle 
over with Parmesan cheese. 


A Safe Aperient for Little Children. 


I am so often asked what is a safe aperient for small 
children that perhaps a few words on the subject will 
be appreciated in this page. In extreme cases nothing 
equals castor oil, acdiministered on an empty stomach. 
If those in ae of children ere careful, and prescribe 
in time, they will find that carbonate of magnesia is an 
exce!lent aperient. It keeps well in a sorked bottle. 
The best pay to give magnesia to children is to put it on 
the top of a little milk and let it fall through it; in this 
way it becomes quite smooth when well mixed. Tho 
usual dose of carbonate of magnesia for a child is a 
teaspoonful, 


Lutter a pie 


ia ° 

To Clean Stone Staircases. °° ie 
flivht of stone steps, the process of cleaning is a tedious 
one. The common method of washing with hearthstone 
gives a smeary appearance, which quickly -washes off 
with a shower of rain. The rocipe which I give here. 
not only looks well, but in the long run saves labour. 
If applied twice a week, wiping with a damp flannel 
on the other days, will be found enough to keep the 
steps nice. Make a paint in this way: Take a gallon 
of clean water and colour it with stone-blue to the 
intensity of deep blue water. Boil in this one pound of 
white size, and dissolve in it five ounces of whitenin 

and two and a half cakes of pipe-clay. Stir this till 
all is well mixed. With this solution wash over the 
steps quickly, and afterwards, whou a little dry, finish 
with clean water in the usual manner. (Meply to J. E.) 

A -: : I think you will 
| To Make Loohking-glasses. gy" he tele. 
ing a simple and good way to make your plain glass 
into a mirror:-—Procure a picce of tirfoil, the exact 
size of the glass that you wish to silver, lay it flat on a 
table, and pour on it mereury; rub it well over with a 
brush, Pouron it more mercury until the surface of the 
tinfoil is evenly covered with it. Nov carefully glide 
the glass on to it, pressing the edge close down and along 
the tin. The glass must be pressed evenly on to the 
tinfoil by means of heavy weights equally arranged on 
it. Do not disturb it for two or three days. 
not tell me what kind of glass it is that you want to 
silver, therefore I give a recipe for siivcring a flat 
mirror. If you wish fora recipe for the same process 
on a convex or concave mirror write to me again, 
giving your name and address, and J will send you full 


directions. (Reply to Daisy.) 
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You do| prevent their 


. : Take equal quantities of lean 
Veal Sausages. eal and fat bacon with » 


handful of sage, salt, r 
‘well anid thoroaghiy worked 


be chop ther. Mako 
into rolls, flour well, and fry a light brown colour. 
Serve very hot. 


is not ll 
Potatoes as Cleansers. {1 not gener 
potato possesses great cleaning properties. Cold potatoes, 
when used instead of soap, clean the hands well, and 
keep the skin soft. The water in which potatoes have 
been boiled is excellent for sponging out the dirt from 


silk. 
: Half a ymund = of = flour, 
Cocoanut Cake. one fay peoatal of baking 
powder, three ounces of grated cocoanut, three ounces 
of castor sugar, three ounces of butter, one egg, and a 
little milk. Mix the dry ingredients together, rub in 
the butter, then add the egg, well beaten into the milk. 
Bake in a good oven for an hour. Either grate a cocoa- 
nut on a nutmeg-grater, or, what is easier, buy tho dessi- 
cated cocoanut of your grocer. (Reply to Mavae.) | 


* ® Why is it that the 
Lhe Sk (pping-Ltope. apn gt eis dis- 
carded so early by girls? For health’s sake instead of being 
discarded it should be their constant companion. It pro- 
vides one of the best kinds of gymnastic exercises known, 
for it exercises almost every muscle of the body and ex- 
pands the chest and lings. Every woman who valucs 
her health should keep a skipping-rope in her room, and 
use it regularly every morning. So many of the «is- 
cases common to women come from insufticient exercise. | 


How to Renovate Black Straw Hats. 


My inquirer on this subject has given me no name or 
address, so I do not know to whom I should reply. 
Procure half-an-ounce of good-black sealing wax ; reduce 
it to powder by pounding, and add it to two ounces of 
pure spirits of wine (not methylated), placing it ina four- 
ounce bottle. Stand the bottle near the fire till the wax 
is thoroughly dissolved; lay it on the hat with a tooth- 
brush, holding the hat meanwhile near the fire or in the 
sun. This varnish imparts a nice stiffness to old hats 


and a beautiful gloss equal to new,, 
You do not tell me 11 you want 


White Stock. an economical recipo or not. 


Very. useful white stock is the liquor in which a fowl}, 
rabbit, or turkey has been boiled. The following is an 
exceedingly good recipe, but more expensive :—Cut up 
two pounds of tho knuckle of veal, put it in a saucepan 
with two slices of lean ham and any poultry bones that 
you may have; add to it two quarts of water, one small 
carrot, an onion, and a small head of celery. Bring it to 
boiling point, let it stand aside and simmer for two or 
three hours. Skim it carefully. When cold take off the 
fat, and it will make an excellent foundation for any 
kind of white soup. (Jteply to Da¥rrovit.) 


A kind corrre- 
spondont who 


To Clean Wall-papers. 


0a 


I am sorry your 


Straw Matting. Ss canadien Tie 


and an anchovy. Let all| this must be caused by the use of soap in washing 


it. Matting should be wiped over with a cloth and wrung 
out in salt and water. I do not know if this will recover 
your matting, but I think it might do so, if after cleen- 
ing you dried it in the sun.—( Reply to THEO.) 


ee ene, 13 Here is an excellent recipe fc> 
Baker's Yeast. yeast. Boil half an ounce of 
hops in about two 


uarts of water for an hour, and let 

cool. When only luke-warm add one and a half pound 

of mashed potatoes, four ounces of s , four ounces of 

flour, half an ounce of carbonate of soda, two teaspoon- 

fuls of spirits of wine, and a wineglassful of brewer's 
yeast. (Keply to HousEWIFE.) 

Few persons 


Soapsuds are Valuable. i nowhowvery 


useful soapsuds prove when employed as manure. Applied 
to the roots of vines, fruit trees, roses, etc., they impart 
a vigour and rapidity of growth which is perfectly sur- 
prising. No one who is so lucky as to have a garden 
should waste this valuable form of manure. It is an 
excellent plan to have a large tub,and put tho scapsuds 
and dirty water into it till required upon the garden. 


An Excellent and Simple Plan to 
3. is this; it is also’ very 
Preserve the Eyes strengthening to the sight. 
Every morning pour some cold water into a washing 
basin. Throw into the bow] a silver coin, or any other 
bright object, which will, of course, sink to the bottom. 
Plunge your face into the water, with your eyes open 
and fixed on the bright object. Move the head from 
side to side gently. Those who persevere in this morn- 
ing bath will soon find that their eyes are brighter and 
stronger, and it is thought to preserve them Leyond the 

ordinary allotted time, 
I fear that 


Reply to Constant Reader, {fear st 


you cive yourself is not justly earned, for your question 
of" What can Lfeed my buby on? She suffersfrom convulsions 
and sickness” has been answered before. However, since 
you have not gleaned the correct information on this 
subject, others may also be in doubt. There really is no 
food for children of all ages and invalids, like the 
* Humanised Milk” of the Aylesbury Dairy Company, 
Petersburgh Place, Bayswater. Do not imagine that 
because you live in the country you cannot avail yourself 
of this food. The company send it punctually, regularly, 
and beautifully packed, to any purt of the kingdom. 


(Reply to Tita, Dorsrt.) 
rye Never hang wet flannels in the 
rel andy Lups * gun ; if fires them yelluw,——— 
To test nutmegs, prick them with a pin, and if they aro 
ood the oil will instantly spread round the puncture, 
—-———Boiled starch is much improved by the addition 
of a little dissolved gum arabic.-— The printing ink 
on newspapers acts as a defiance to moths, so woollen 
goods should be enveloped in them when they are laid 


, Ped by for the summer.——-—Mildew on leather may be re- 

read my recipe for this in a recent number, has sent : ae . : . . 
the Fdllowine which she has used and found most moved by a gentle rubbing with vaseline. ~--White of 
“oe eee mixed with plaster of Paris makes an excelleat 

excellont in its results:—Mix four pounds of common j 7? “Tak iy of Glacklesd “) 
flour with two pints of cold water: knead it into a stiff china cement. — wee AY Sh eer bene anc 
dough, and make it into two or Mires ‘balla Wipe the rub it on a hinge that squeaks, and it will instantly stop 

ce Oe : 

paper all over with it, and as the dough becomes dirty it _—eetlities ahet > mits aera ikea by Sit ee ionip 
5 should be washed with soda water.———Doots and 


work the soiled part into the middle and the clean 
outside. This quantity of dough is sufficient to clean a | 
very large room. Begin at the top of the paper, and | 
work dowwards. This is a nexapitniltn d remedy, easy to | 
manage, and will not injure the most delicate paper. 
(Thanks to Mus. Canter.) 


To Wash Blankets and Muslin 


sty ta, o spriug cleaning is now in the mind of 
Curtains. all good careful housewives, and I dare- 
say many of my readers are already giving their houses 
that annual clean for which we sre so much ridiculed by 
foreigners. We can afford to be laughed at, can we not, 
for what do we care so long as our homes are sweet and 
healthy? Before beginning to wash blankets be sure 
that you have a nico, tine, breezy day, when they will dry 
woll out of doors, Cut up some good household soap, 
and boil it to a jelly. Mix it with warm soft water, and 
a tablespoonful of borax (if possible) till it lathers 
well. Wash the blankets in two Ilathers of 
this kind, then rinse im a large tub of warm water 
slightly blued. Wring tho blankets as dry as possible, 
shake them well to raise the nap, and hang out to dry. 
Tho surface of tho blankets will be much improved by 
leing shaken twice more during the proccss of drying. 
Wash white lace curtains carefully, as you wonld any 
other white clothes. Rinse them in several waters to 
make them clear. While still wet stiffen them with 
starch made into a stiff peste and rubbed in well. Then 
lay a pair of clean sheets on the floor, and pin the eur- 
tains on tothe shects. Keep the edges very smooth. 
Put the pins in about 2 inches apart alf round the edge. 
and as they dry pull out the spaces between the pins to 
rying in points. If the door and window 
of the room in which the curtains are drying are sct 
open they will soon dry. Lace curtains treated in this 
wzy look so much better than ironed curtains, that I 


| feel sure, if anyone will try my recipe, they, will be un- 


willing to have their curtains cleaned in any other 


| fashion. ip 

| MAY. | JUNE. | JULY. AUGUST. 

ie 8 15 22 29/ 8 § 1219 26|8 31017 2431] 8 7 14 2t 28 
M2 9 16 23 30] M 613207 27!) M 411 18 25 r 8 15 22 29 
T 31037 24 31 | T 7 14 21 28 | T § 12 19 26 T 2 9 16 23 30 
W 4 11 18 25 Ws: 816 2229' W 6132027 | W 31017 24 31 
I 5 12 19 26 TY & 9 16 23 30/ T Z teanss T q41r 18 25 
F 6 33 20 27 F 3 10 17 24 Fs 8 15 22 29 F 5 12 19 26 
S 7 14 21 28 S 431: 18 25 S29 16 23 30 S 6 13 20 27 


shoes which have been hardened with water shoukt be 
rubbed with paraffin, which will make them as pliable as 
new.——-— Umbrellas last much longer if, when they are 
wet, they are placed handle downwards to dry.— —— 
Clear boiling water applied ut once will remove tea 
stains and many fruit stains.—-—Stove polish mixed 
with vinegar and a bit of sugar will polish easily. 
Rep chair covers may be cleaned by rubbing them with 


hot dry bran. 


ad 
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Single column, per inch .. 
Double - ro ae I oat ar ioe 
Full page inside, facing matter, either white 
paper or Znd or 3rd page of cover 
Half page 
Quarter page ,, 
Bighth page “ - ° 
Full page, front or bacic of cover ... 
Half page - 
Quarter page 
Eighth page 


All spaces below one-eightiit of a page are charged at cer inch rute. 


Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All 
advertisements ais Si: bject to approval. 


Counting competition and other objectionable adver- 
tisements are not inse:ted. 

The Proprietors reserve tho right to hold over or 
suspend the insertion of any advertisement without 
prejudice to the other insertions on order. 

All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to 
-PBHARSON’S WHEEKUY Advertisement Department, 
Sells, 167, Ficet Street, London, E.O.; General Offices, 
Temple Chambers, London, B.C. 
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HE “ONLY SAFE TEA. 


‘ THE UNIVERSAL DIGESTIVE TEA 


Pearson Blend 


OF THE PATENT UNIVERSAL 


DIGESTIVE TEA. 


THIS BLEND, az ve recently stated, is brought out in connectiva with 
“Pearson's WEEKLY.” 

In the drying this tea undergoes ONE EXTRA process more thao any 
jother tea docs. 

This cxtra process neutralizes the irjurious tannin, and develupes the pure 
fine flavour of tlic tea. 

These delightful teas have been examined and approxed by over SEVEN 
hundred eminent doctors and physicians. The on!y tea that never Causes 
indigestion an! never injures the tecth. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send 2s. in stamps to TILE UNIVERSAL 
DIGESTIVE TEA CO., LID., 100, Market St., Manchester. They will send 
1 lb. of this tca post free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


i. PREMIER CYCLES” are THe BEST. 


Manufactured Sololy by 


The “PREMIER” CYCLE 
COMPANY, Limited 


CULLMAN, HERBERT, & COOPER), 


mentees mmrwwr = 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 


5, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, W.; 133, Hammersmith 
Road, West Kensington, W.; GLASGOW — 98, Mitchell Street; 
DUBLIN—28, Clare Street; 


CHIEF OFFICE AND WORKS, COVENTRY. 


ASK FOR 
THE 


Machines supplied on Easy Terms in Payment by Monthly Instalments. 
Fully Illustrated Price List and Particulars Post Free. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


— ee ee 


This Geatieman is wearing 
a pair o€ our 


JOHN BULL TROUSERS 


‘Price Gi per Pair, 
honestiy worth 2O/-. 


INTERMEDIATE 
PROFITS SAVED. 


You will find you may save 
one quarter of cost by try- 
ing vur self-mcasurement 
system. On receipt of 
we will for- 
ward of approval our new 
patterns for the Spring 
apd Summer Season. Seuc 
for sample pair of our re- 
rmoarkable ‘JOHN BULL” 
Trousers, madeto yourown fF § 
measurr, aud cut, trimined §. 39% 
and finished in excellent 
> atyle. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 


Price Ge. Sd. per Pair. 
Dther qualities up to 15s. 6d. 


SINCLAIR & SINCLAIR, 


Valley Mills, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 


ee pe 


KEATINGS 


d 


Sold in Tins 62! 6 


£1,000 
ROY A! 


OR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 


‘PEARSONS WEBKLY. 


659 
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GRANVILLE CYCLES. Ecitanent Ls "78S of the Weather, Sleoplessness, Feverish 


From £7. 


Unexcelledfor 
design, tinish, 
sltrenyth, 
l'ylitness, and 
lowest possi- 
“le prices, 
New Patterns, 
solid Cush:on, 
at ” gt pe 
froin to 
£20. to suit all ctasswe. Kvery machine 
FULLY GUARANTEED, 12 MONTHS WAR- 
RA «TY GIVEN. Largest and best selection 
ol secund-bamt MACHINes of all grades from 
£5. iy discounts tor cash, or supplied on 
easy payments trom 10s, Mowrury.  J!lus- 
trated Catalogue, fall particulars, post tree. 


GRANVILLE CYCLE CO. 


STATION KD. CAMBKKWELL, LONDON. 


Dr. MACKENZIE'S 


CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Cold inthe tea:t, cures Nervous 

Ileaache, instantly reheves Hay lever 

duel Neuralpia in the Mead, isthe Lest 

remedy for bamtuess and Dizzincse, 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
GH Refaze worthless imitations 

Pot-free 15 stainps, from 


| MACKENZIE’S Cure Depot, Reading 
S THE VERY 


Sa SS a a eee eee 
J UNO CYC LE DEST. 
LISTS 
fot POST 
FREE, 
160 pp. 
ou Pp. 
Testi- 
montale 
and 
Press 
Notices. 


1 Monthly Pay- 


erhine, 3984 
ep a ro GSand 
maou ndon E.C 


¢ 
ean ia at oRcke Lac hines exetiared, ininenee 
Stock Aeron Hand Baeb dane snarled 12a: Wis, 


DEAFNESS GURED 


vithont the nse of inetruments bv the RBV. FJ. 
SILVELETON'S WONDERFUL REMEDIAL SYs- 
CEM. Nowes removed froin the ears; io pador toss 
Jilime; one consullation sallcient Over BM years’ 
“Sere ace. Rwoms Gpenedaity. free. Plours i ta 4 
yatuniays btu 1d; orweste tur letter of udsice tu the 


tev. E. J. SILVERTON, 16 Imperial Buildings. 
Ludyate Circus, London. 


REQUIRED 
AGENTS IN LONDON 


r itsimmediate suburbs, who are in a position 
to introduc? responsible persons to be supplied 
vith goods on our easy terins system; large 

nd well-assorted stocks In all departments ; 
lowest prices. Nouextra for time yiven. 


Those requiring goods should not Fail to give 
18 a call, or write tor particulars direct. 


H. J. SEARLE & SON, 


LIMITED, 


House Furnishing, Washing and Sewing 
Machines, Gencral Drapery, Tailoring, anu 
Outfitting. 


70, 72 and 74, OLO KENT ROAD. 


SURE CURE FOR TIC.| 


It ie curious that persc.ns should c_ntinue 
to suffer from 


TIC AND FACE ACHE 


When they might be 
CURED IN FIVE MINUTES. 


send 18 stamps for Sample Bottle of 
the Remedy from 


HOWE, Chemist, 


END AX. 


ye 
ae 


ie 


A MEAN GIFT IS NO GIFT. 


BOT A PRESENT OF 


(ONE THOUSAND POUNDS) 


If INDEED A 


mK DONATION. 


flainimatory d seases, rernoves the lujurious effects of stimulants, excitement, narcotics. 
Cerebral activity, elect: tessness, irritability, worry,ety. Should be kept iu every bedruum 
NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT 
h , 
['; 
Mental De ‘pression, Wantot Anpetite, Constipation, Vs Spdilea wi Thirst, ete.. and to remus 
ment Or strain, it keeps tlhe Blood pure, and prevents disastrous diseases by Natural means. 
BNOS 'FRULL SALEL in lacha, Kyypt, America, and on the Continent for almost every 
* June U, 1X78." "AN ANGLO INDIAN OFFICIAL. 
bouodlees varicty of sesults whic she eiuczs from one liw.  Ttis imp ssitie to have a 
HE Stormach and liver ind their Trials. 
meot this unhappy condition, one cl ctor told ina totey BNOS* FIUIT SALT. T actest 
daily occupatiua, and to oojoy the pleasuresof life, [lave rccommendet ENOS * FRUITY 
WITHOUT UC LIFK IS A SUAM!—"A nea invention i, broughs before the public ant 
yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity thar, employes 


ape zh Temperature and Quick Pulse, use 
An imperative Hygicnic Need. 
iw keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers and acute in- 
such as alcuuul, Wbacce, tet, coffee, by natural uivans; bus restores Che wervuus system 
to its normal coudition, by preventing the rent dagger of poison dad Llood and over- 
and travelling Leunk tur any eme-geuey; always tiseful ; ; Cag never ds any harm. 
If its great value in keeping the body in Health were universally known, 
is the BEST PREVENTATIVE of and CURE for BILIOUSNESS, 
Sick Heavact, Skin Beuptions, Pimples on the Pace, Gitdiness, Fevers, Blood Polsons. 
the «fects of errorsia Katrioce ait Dernking g. Wisinvaluatieto thee woo are Fagyed, Weary. 
oe Worn Out, or any one wihese duties require them toundery, I. oitalor Unoatural Exc:te- 
MPORTANT to TRAVELLERS in India. Egypt, America, and tho 
Continent °° Picase send me half-acocen bottles of ENO SO FRUIL SALT." IT havetricst 
complaint, fever included, with the inset extesfactory re-ulte. Lcansteongly recommen! 
IL to nll traveliers: in tact lam never without it.—Yone-s falthfully, 
ATURE RULES ALIX THINGS. 

Our chief cuiMculty in comprehending nature is her simplicity -the multitude at 
more forcible siti: Cian the various results causcdl bya natural action of the liver, when 
you produce healthy bile. 

* Permit me to say that TP have suered much frou a Sonim ued Liver Complaint. 
Havin. consulte 1 doctors aud toed nny melicines, at found that none of them relievet 
upon his advice at once, and itis now nearly a year since L bepum to use it. Ite great 
Valus has not been overstated, and 1 wheli to say that by its use Lam enabled to follow we 
SALE tovthers.—I am, dear sir, yours talthfully, TRUTH. To Mr. J.C. Kno.” 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.- STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. — 
comiumatuils success. A score ot abominable bnvitations are imemediately introduced by 
the unseruputous, who, in copying the origin ubelosety on agh to deceive the public, aut 
in an orginal clhanuel, couid net fail bo secure raputation and prot.” —AbaMs. 
CAUTION ,—/eriunine each bo't!s anl see that th: CAUSULM is miuried ENON © FRO 


SALI.” — Wiabhout! af, you lusoc uel ‘en imposed on imposed on ly wr fi thless avvaal “etion. Suld by all Chemusts. 
vapors Eno’s “* Fruit Salt” Works, London, S. E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER; BELFAST, 


Were Awarlel the Grand Diplo:na of Honour, Hlinburen, 1490; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1. 


Chilircas’ ordered, per dug, Is. %l. Hleastitched. 
Rl Liaadlies ‘ y. Sd. Ladies’ ver dun a Wei. 
Geuts’ os Su.’ Gents’ lid 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs in ali 
the newest designs, from 1/- to 20/- 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Fish Naphine 29. lla. per dozen, 
pt wr Xi pring, Ss. tl. per tlozen 
Pu ie Cloths, o yas. sy tla”, 2s. 0b. 


hoyle. bv yale. Ss. ld eae 

cle ’, atts ul. Cuch. 

Send for Samples and Ilustratod Price Lists, i clipe ate lhe re 
vroduaen. britledt Lines Piite 

post free. Gasca (uel 1s. squt. each. Sempl:s 


And Illastrated Price Lists pust 
frev tuan) part of the wurld. 


Also of Linen Collars, Cuffs, & Shirts. &c. 


(Ry special appointment lo the Queen and the Empress frederic’. of Germany). 
Rtobpimsom d& Cleaver, = EAST’. 


A 


)A LEMAHAABLE BLACKLEAD. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, 


CHEAPEST, & BEST 


BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


errr ee 


ISINGSUN 


STOVE PO LISH. 


MACK'S Double STAROX, 


Coutais RICE, STARCIT, CORAN, GUM, WAN, &¢., a8 wellas the STARCH GLOSS 
Saves TIMI, LAKOUR, and UNCER AINCY, nai it ane conmuned. in Meir PROMI ie ROVORTIONS, 
ce INGREDIENTS necesoury we bral ice wh AU TUFL L WUlTk GLUSSY 


KASIES?, QUICKBS®, 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


IN sd. BOXES. 


4 oof Any one orece Staings. Name this r. 
LONDON, Bic pape 


AIR DESTROYED 


T Absonitely, Permanently, Painlesely, an:t 


without injary te the shin, or uo charge made. Ine 
quires, in contidence, sohemted. | Part: culars atl 
leeMnvmials free, Address, Mrs. LJ. GOULD, Ic 
New Kot Kond, Lo: ilu, SE. 


——————— 


J CHANCELLOR'S Plate. R 


diu,pittav abu. 


ebiete aria dos T 
te ny SORECONS 


| HE CAME 
£4 000 ONCE WM MORE. 


' Mr. A, J. WOOD- 
| HOUSK will be 


cbliged by Mr. 


This £1,000 I have actually given away, end am now increasing the gift by presenting, free of charge, thel0th Edition | 
Goldstein forward- 


of my Catalogue (now ready), containing 8,000 Testimonials, nnd Engravings of New and Fashionable Watches and | 


RODIE’S IMPERIAL LHAIR cil 


RUSPER STAMPS —- Your Mor, uw 


PES OIR CERRY) Oem TARUIES Jewellery >t every description, for 1892, 18 is a Work of Art, the Engravings being by those woll-knowa artists, | iny his latest Cata- rants hark Loven er Paper, Tw) 
i lac Aldridge and Tilby, R.A. This Catalogue has cost over £1,000 to produce. Send yoar name and address from any) jopue. A watch at clters, Is. tevee Ia. ud: any naire. 
3 hk del part of the world, and a copy will be sent gratis aod post free. 112.3, purchased by 1s BI 2 ltes al 6 pad oh, suelo es 
rowa TS TST aS 1 Mr. Wovdhouse i rata Wan te met ts 
4 Golden Brown or Auburn ONE VISIT TO MY NEW AND HANDSOME PREMISES. | det Gia besten fa Sil oe Gok Ge ee 
-S Pare Goldoa or one glance at the Catalogue will convince you that the i time-keeping a Gola Ane LTON & Cr, i. Graceehur.t: 
armless, Perfect. Permanentand WORLO-RENOWNED CHEMICAL DIAMOND & ELECTRIC GOLD JEWELLERY (RecisteRto) | Lever costing 12 eins da 
A, Crystals of Marvellous Lustre and [lardness. and cannot be detected from the ine article. | QuIneas. 3 for 
2 Clear, no Sediinent. on / TE ee uate qesteat Thay ot stand ail acide es heat. Can be mounted athe side of Real Gems without tear of detection, and| appearance, it gives 6s 5 
i6, 3, ‘6, 6j- 10/6 (Secretly Packed) ean be ait be the most fastidioas persun with confidence. Tho Electric Gold isthe same |.ich Coluur throu:tout tbe entire metal, and | universal satisfac- ’ 
guarsotcel ¢ equalt to Beal ( Gold, _Evoryone | pleased. Mone Money returned if oot approved. eomiodrs | sioetiand Mr: Sood 


RODIE, 41 Museum Street, London," 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 


| house will recom- 
mend Mr. Goldstcia 
| tor telling reliable 


AGENTS TS WANTED ) EVERYWHERE. | Write for Terms. | 


SILVER WATCH, |9.- 


| Diamond}Far- 
Wonderfsl timevecper,uson' 


ringa, mounted S 
‘ jn-le articles, also for geut's » ; 
A SENSATIONAL OFFER, - 1a ‘real Silver, Diam: id Pin : punctuality, Mr. price omit ee Paes 
ats pire Ft Goldstein 8s at eryatal plate-clasa, si ~. 
BRO HERS. Whvlesale Tailors, havide . a ber pair. great lustee. | tibert: to make any bytanbebhotibah ie Clini L 1S A "Fall yar: 
mirc renee ae ete Manatncturer's Mwow uf XS! ry ; I 1/6 | use “of this perfectly Ue Aare rahe UR tpt, 
er nike BLU é 8 w oy ot Blas ba «ui Tt MOUNTED IN REALGOLD /6 unsolicited testi- CAT Trott cle cout: 
U Se Alsoa 8 tal Line in Hee $s uf 1/4 per pair, | ies Malf-honp Ring, eet with | monial, imvie td wath Plo eaviavine 
| TEX ond WE! T Designs Lastroos Gipsy Ri 5]- BICUNTED IN Five Mixed Stonce or Dias | Fakn Lop@r, Ciey- ne Oe Zee loos 
or rin and Summer e 4, the SOI to s. mos pay ing. l | La AL GULb, monda of the frat water, NEXT-THR-SEa a W ATcad, “alan Wat Ie \ 
cE URE. Send fur patterns” (tree), wich ;) G@Mal to 20.quines Diam 6&10 S/- and very brieht lustre, 7. am ee PERELOT WATCH: ete. sen: 
ou requ Bre ory apis Bibs form, Afention |) @daranteed andcts ctable. Larger Sizes, 7] I+ Expericuced judges de NoRFOLK. MPA S wut pest free. SeKCTAL 
his paper. caer R06., 17. Bteward #oet Free, ls. 4d. —— ——__—_—_—_____" eet nab ty Post ree, gs. 6d. January Ist, 1892. iis ds 1 ‘ny. . tee ith 
eet. Bishops |" FOR SIZE OF FINGER CUT HOLE IN PIECE OF CARD, | eellone Vatur abd MONTH 'S FREE TRI LTTE 
-_ -—- ne Sa P.S.--Orders from MEN iP oot ' (Ht . te Savin 1 
‘ ot abroad must be ale Ur atin ie h. bee 
he Favourite Confection. World-wide Sale. : accompanied by Niarveliosts ana geaniine wareh eu co het . + Dial ak 
>< _ ' Draft Post 
4 SKUSE’'S# ¢€ = a aE hae DONOT BUY JEWBLLERY AT ASHO? 
Nia Wat bal hat forcigu stampe be-T [| ee su ors: (rest to the Mascaufnecturers, Large 
fe: aie teme a. TAN : : Slvee Rene i I 1 UE oy s ’ re 
ERBA [ TABLETS. jp a 4 : id 1 oes m Sloerr, @& te. . ts, She mit ke Fate 7 
ve 2/6 nglaod. OOdG1 Lassie wily aS RP he 4 i 
wen 8 nen BF Srey 1/4 Five Peart Harr Hoop ' d ; ld Jowe 6 Sig gh ine flue 
v err, : Mixed Stone | Fuck'e ce Keeper Rong, cannot under any f Fbuld Jewellery. 1: ie Ctreephate ‘' rs t 
heaasen from the Finest | / undetectable from + 2 | Solid Band or Wedding Haag hee Nees ucat | stamped 18 This Rinzis | Fcircumstances be Every Patiera Mtustrated, EN 
Quinea Ring, Most mar- Ring, beactifally finished, @ maszerpicce. and pertect sent by VP P.P. 


.Mized Stone Dress Ring, 
My well-known wonder, 
Post Free, 1s. 4d. 


We te my only) 16, 18, & 20, OXFORD STREET, W. 


as pretty, NO OLO-FASHIONED EXTRAVAGANT PRICES. 
L¥°SEND POSTCARD FOR CATALOGUE. 
@. LANGDON DAVIES & Co,, 


Belgrave House, Lristol St. ,BIRMING I, 4 
Wa cH CLUBS Strrijep, ou 


Heeed, Horehound, Coltsfoot, 

iwehmallow, and other choice 

rds. 

bola everywhere in 3 os. Tins, 
Three Tins, post tree, 1s. 


WORKS: (06, PRAED 


vellons gffer ever made, sia 


Poet Free, ls. dd. 


apd eq:alto 2%, 
Post Free, Is. 


Post Free, ds. 6d in every rearent, 
Gente ditto, 2a vd, 
| 10 to 1?, “RIXTON, 8 AVENUE, 


N, 8.W. 
Watchmaker and Jeweller, 


Post Fre- }< 
 r'31, OXPORD STREET, W. 
| (ni xb "door to KRASNAPOLSKY). 


LONDON. 


Addresses | (next "dcor to the Oxford Music Hall). 


MORRIS — GOLDSTEIN, 


[os 


* 
« ? 


JOUR 
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RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 18. 


-_—_ 


£3 1s. ron Eaco WINNER. 


Here is the Chartered Accountant's statement with 
regard to the word which was omitted from the para- 
graph entitled A Goop Way or Scarine Birpe, that 
appeared on page 601 of issue for week ending April 9th. 


“We certify that the sealed envelope handed to us by 


Fearea's Weekly in connection with this competition has | Ix a recent article entitled THe O's aNp THE M Ac’s, we 


been opened and contained the word splendidly. 


Wardrobe Chambers, 
Queen Victoria Street, London. 


Here is tho passage in full :— 

‘“‘This simple contrivance is found to serve its purpose 
&plendidly.” 

1,707 readers entered, 28 of whom sont the word 
aplendidly. To make the amounts even we have added 
Is. to the £85 78. to be divided, which means that each 
winner becomes entitled to £3 Is. 


The following are the names and addresses of the 
winners :— 

Miss FE. Evans, 82, Gt. Titchfield Street, Portland Street, W. ; 
Mr. T. McDougall, 1, Hart Street, Mitre Court, E.C.; Mr. E. 
Morley, Smarden, Stoplehuret, Kent ; Mr. R. Smart, 54, George 
Avenue, Edinburgh; Mr. C. Walder, 14, Westow Hill, Upper 
Norwood ; Mrs. R. G. Hook, 47, Blue Boar Row, Salisbury ; Mr. 
F. Uewett, East Mount, Darlington ; Mr. J. A. Pell, English Street, 
Armagh; Mr. A. Walker, 112, St. James's Street, hewport, 
1.W.; Mr. G. Millar, 24, Corporation Street, Manchester; Mr. 
Chas. Warton, c/o. E. Low, 6, Peckham Kye, S.E.; Mr. 
38. Wendlondb, 45, Bell Street, Cheetham, Manchester; Mr. J. 
Kennedy, 38, Coleman Street, E.C.; Mr. W. G. Smith, 10, 
Northwood Road, Highgate ; Miss Ann Glen, 77, Bolsover Street, 
Gt. Portland Street, W.; Miss El!en Glen, 77, Bolaover Street, 
Gt. Portland Street, W.: Mr. W. B. Power, 6, Park Road, 
Woodside, Wimbledon; Mr. H. Cobbett, 15, Crescent Lane, 
Clapham Park, S.W.; Mr. E. Pearce, Pillyweally Wharf, 
Newport, Mon.; Nr, Geo. Cazaly, 46, Church Road, Stoke 
Newington; Miss L. R. Lord, !@, St. Anne’s Place, Bradford ; 
Mr. H. E. Pitman, Wolseley Villa, Erpingham Road, Putney ; 
Mr. F. Eaton, Snettisham, King's Lynn, Norfolk; Mr. R. S. 
Ilarper, Forches Hill, Crediton; Mr. A. H. Barnard, 6, Wickbam 
Road, Beckenham; Miss Ada Glen, 77, Bolsover Street, Gt. 
Portland Street, W.; Mr. Geo. Glen, 77, Bolsover Street, Gt. 
Portland Street, W.; Miss Ann Evans, 82, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
Portland Street, W. 


Owing to the Easter Holidays, the publication of this 
result has been soot i a week. The prize-money was, 
however, despatched as usual. 


Readers who wish for one of our pencil-cases, and don't 
care to earn it by collecting a sovereign for the Fresh Air 
Fund, should cut out eight pieces of paper like the diagram 
marked A,and four each of B and C, and make a square with 
them. A pencil-case will be forwarded to the first reader 
from whom a correct solution comes to hand, and to eve 
tweaoty-fifih afterwards, until twenty-five have been awarded. 
Jive more pencil-cases will be awarded to competitors whose 
solutions of the puzzle are most neatly executed. Envelopes 
must please be marked SQUARE. 


—_—, 


At tho time of going to press with this number the 
following are the amounts of the subscriptions to the 
Fresh Air Fund :—Amount previously acknowledged, 
£9 11s. 7d.; Kittic (who sont a “ big tuppence ” to the 
Dinner Fund), 5s.; C. J. King, 5s. ; Anonymously from 
Scarborough, £1; G. W.H., Is. 9d.; K. Twentyman, 
£1; R.H. W., 1s. 6d.; Bertie Oliver, 1s. 6d. ; F. Percy 
Low (Wheeling), £1 1s.; Kitty Henning, Is.; C. Walder, 
5s.: J. A. Peel, os.; Capt. F. Eaton, 53.; W. G. Smith, 
sg. 6d.; Robert Smart, J]s.; R. Greaves Hook, 3s. ; 
S. Jarman, Is.; W. H. Newbrook, Is.; L. R. Lord, 3s. ; 
J. Pearce, 28. 6d.; H. J. Cobbett, 1s. Grand total, 
£14 16s. 4d. 

Ir amounts continue to roll in at this rate we shall be 

nble to realise our hope of sending into the country 

200 poor London children every day between Monday, 

June 13th, and Saturday, September ]l7th. As there 

have been many applications for subscription lists we 

sincerely trust that our expectations of the realisation 
of this hope are not unfounded. Readers who feel 
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Ws are happy to be able to make a definite announce- 


WE are continually receiving replies to the pencil-case 


wwe offer a dozen extra pencil-cases to the twelve 


JAMES writcs:—I come from Wellington, Somerset, and 


* from which his ancestor hailed. 
J. 8. L.—Saturday, Ma 


RIcHARD writes :—Why is it that a more sensible course 


In the issue for weck ending April 9th we published 


= EARSON'S WEEKLY. 
WHAT CAN: We (ELL) Stirs civesrre sirens ts 


lication, and any who care to make this the means 
obtaining one of our coveted gold-plated pencil- 
cases can do so if they collect a sovereign for the 
Fresh ir Fund, and when sending it state that they 
would like a peneil-case. 


ment regarding the district to which the children will 
be sent. The City Common Council have been good 
enough to grant a site in the most beautiful part of 
Epping Forest for this p se. The shelter, which 
we have already mentioned as being lent for the 
childron by tho Rag 1 School Union, will be erected 
on this site, and the little ones will have the run of what 

is admittedly the most beautiful country anywhere in 
the immediate neighbourhood of London. 


said that The MacCarthy Mor is a hewerin Skibbereen, 
Co. Cork. This, it appears, was a mistake, for the real 
MacCarthy Mor writes to us from Hanley to say that 
he is the only person who has the right to use the 
proud prefix “The” in connection with his name. 


competitions from India, Australia, South Africa, China, 
Straits Settlements, and other out-of-the-way parts of 
the world. Needloss to say they come to hand weeks 
after the pencil-cases have been awarded, so this week 


readers abroad from whom we first receive correct 
solutions of the pencil-case puzzle givon on this page. 


the other day I said that the Duke of Wellington took 
his title from my native place. That was contradicted. 
I should like you to say in your paper whether I am 
right or not.——_————Yes, you are quite right. 
The foundor of the Wellesley family, to which the Duke 
of bid Si on belonged, was a native of Wellington, 
named Colly, who went over to Ireland in thé reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and married the heiress of a person 
named Wellesley, whose name he consequently took. 
When Sir Arthur Weollesloy was asked to choose the 
title of his dukedom, he selected the name of the town 


7th, will be the first week for 
the cricket prizes. The results of matches played on 
that day must reach us at latest by Thursday, May 
12th, the envelopes marked Matcu. Your remarks to 
the effect that the secretary might be absent is a just 
one. We shall therefore only require that the scores 
be certified by the captain. e hardly think your 
objection that the captain may not know the address of 
every member of the team amounts to much, for ho 
can easily find these out; and we should liko to sond 
the sovereign that will become duc to each member of 
the team direct. We cannot give you any particulars 
as to how the winning team will be selected under the 
various circumstances that you detail. The merits of 
every individual case will be most carefully weighed, 
and all the points you mention will be taken into con- 
sideration, with plerity of others that you seem to have 
overlooked. 


is not pursued with regard to the visits of doctors? 
As things stand, doctors often call on a patient many 
times after the necessity for their doing so has alto- 
gether ceased. Each of these visits is, of course, duly 
charged up, and yet it is a very awkward thing to 
know how to request a doctor not to repeat his visits. 
In North Germany the sensible plan is pursued of 
doctors never repeating a visit unless they are requested 
to do so, except it be a case of very severé illness, when 
the necessity for a daily visit cannot be questioned. 
Don’t you think it woud be an immense improvement 
for everybody but the doctors if a similar stato of 
affairs became customary with us P————— 
Certainly it would; but we do not think that doctors 
offend so much in this respect as you seem to infer. 
Some practitioners may do so, but the ordinary run of 
doctors are honest enough to discontinue their visits 
when there is no longer any need for thoir attendance. 
The best way to get ovor difficulties of this kind is to 
arrange with a meclical man to attend as often as is 
necessary on payment of a fixed yearly sum, 


under the heading of Fiction a would-be humourous 
article on the various misfortunes which befell a couple 
who invested in a piece of furniture which was capable 
of being transformed from a chest of drawers, wash- 
stand, and writing-desk into a bed. . The manager of the 
Standard Folding Bed Company, Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, London, WC. tells us that a at number of 
people have drawn his attention to the fact that the 
article described in the paper bears an exact re- 
semblance to one which he supplies, and he feels it is 
likely to prejudice his wares with the public. We 
wish therefore to disclaim the intention of discredit- 
ing any of his goods, which, as he reminds us, have 
been most favourably commented upon by representa- 
tives of this paper. True these were members of our 
advertising Spaceel in search of orders, but they 
tell us that they would have been equally ready to 
bestow their praises upon these handy articles had 
they seen them in their private capacity. 


Want 
Afnurii 30, . 


Hvco;—The most profitable retail businéss niust, | 
should think, be that of the publican. In-thegedj nary 
way @ ‘eoag ix gallon cask of beer agets lican 
£3. This he will retail in “ half-pint ve to 
the y £6 


uart—at 2d. a glass, thus ing ve 
for Rs article that or him Lorem 4 a 
expenses into consideration this gtpes 
leave‘the man who runs a pub. a very comfo 
margin indeed. 


J. F asks:—Which is the most valuable crop that 
grows ,——_———_—— We suppose that the htman hair 
may be looked ais as & growing crop, and if this is 
so it is undoubtedly the most valuable there is; for 
the more uncommon kinds are literally worth a great 
deal more than their weight in gold. Few people 
realise the immensity of the traffic in human hair. The 
one fact that the hair merchants of London import 
between five and six tons of it every year is sufficient 
to cme to what enormous proportions this trade has 
attained. 


. 8. writes :—I have just returned from a trip to the 
Continent, and in Alsace, not far from Worth, I saw a 
monument which is of great interest to Britons, but 
which I have never seen mentioned in any British 
book or paper. It is that of a young Englishman, 
named Lieutenant Winslow, who was the first victim 
in the Franco-Prussian War. He was attached 
to the German Army, and was shot by the French 
while reconnoitring. The fact that the first of tho 
thousands who perished in this great conflict was 
a native of our islands is, I think, well worthy of 
remark, 


F. A. B. writes :—In your issue for week ending April 9th, 
there occurred in one of your contributions, entitled 
FULL To THE Brim, the phrase “it is impossible to fill a 
oes completely, with any liquid, from rim to eentre.” 

uis is hardly correct, as by artificial aid a glass may 
be filled with a common liquid like water. Example :— 
Take a glass, fill it as full as possible with water, and 
lace the glass and its contents on a firm support. 
‘ow drop into the water some coins slowly and care- 
fully, one by one. After a sufficient number of coins 
have been introduced, on looking at the glass it will be 
found that the surface of the water is above the rim 
of the glass. If this is the case there must be a point 
where the water in the centre of the glass is exactly 
level with the rim. This experiment will not hold 
good for any liquid, which, like mercury, forms a convex 
surface in the glass. 


THE following letter is to hand from Mr. John Kirk, 
Secretary of the ed School Union :—“ Dear Mr. 
Pearson,—I am more than sorry that the proof you wer 
good en&t®fh to allow mo té see was not té 
you in time for my corrections to appear in your article 
on myself which formed one of your series WORKERS 
AND THEIR Wonk, for there are one or two mistakes 
in it which are open to misconception, and are 
likely to damage the movement which I know 
you were most anxious to assist. Passing by 
some minor points which might have borne a dif- 
ferent shade of statement, must emphatically 
object to being credited with the entire respunsi- 
bility of the Ragged Schools. Each of these mission 
centres has its own local committee and workers: 
whilst tho Ragged School Union, which supervises 
and helps them, as well as undertakes separate and 
independent work, is in the direct charge of an active 
honorary council, under whose direction, as a paid 
official, it is my privilege to serve and promote tliv 
general cause. If any way occurs to you by which 
you can remove any wrong impression, I shall be 
grateful."-——_——-——The best plan seems to be thu 
publication of Mr. Kirk’s letter. We are sincerely 
sorry that any statements appeared in the article 
regarding himself and his work which were open tu 
misconception. 
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We find the space at our disposal in this page for ansrering 

uerics ingupiicient, and will therefore gladly reply by post 

o those readers who care to enclose stamped envelopes wit! 

their letters af enquiry. All general enquiries will be 
answered, Legal and medical advice we cannot give. 
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-POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


8. d. 
One Year ..........5. 8 8 
Half Year ....cccssaes 4 4 
Three Months ......,. 2 2 


Postage (at book rates) being a pefmy a copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, LondomyE.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 

“ Humovursome, Lonpon.” 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, Sd. each. 


SoLe AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R. A. THOMPSON §& Co., Sydney § Melbourne. 
P. W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 24%, 
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GND us yous address, and we will 
; oT Breed es ebb oor amen 
eg 


2 afe n 
investments, free from al! risk, and 
ing chances of acquiring 
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gach as no one 


AN Ae 
ENORMOUS 
FORTUNET 


y would ever ex- 
IZ t to acquire 
ZN anvetherwar. 
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=” -S There is no 
KAN speculation 
a ‘\\\ ; either on the 
~ “a Stock Exchange 
on the Turf, or 
in Business, 
which holds out 
anything ap- 
proaching the 
same possibili- 
ties of making a 
large fortune 
with so trifling 
an investment. 
To any person 
who desires to considerably increase his capi- 

tal, without incurring the risks invariably 
attending ordinary Stock Exchange or Turf , 
Fem Speculations—which in ninety cases out of a | 
shat} bundred end disastrously to those who once 
the most beau- wenture to embark in them—we can recom , 
, mend nothing safer or possessing the same |! 


oy Nog gt possibilities of acquiring 
Wholesale Hu we a 
pecie des: for these GREAT WEALTH. 


8 1 
lovely thin fabrics. 


fn the Newest and most Fash!onable 


tyies, huce Hugs, Biankets, ole., Manulactured by 
Ourriec, M‘Dougalil é& Socoott, 


LANGHAUGH MILLS, GALASHIELS, N.B., 
AND THBREBY SAVB TWO INTBRMBOIATE PROFITS AT LEAST. 


value 45s. f sy 80s. 
and also present 


6e 

making lligh-class 
Dust aud Covert 
Coats for the sum- 


OH! vB 
AND HOW 
quirements), and 
mention “Test 
Price.” We will 
send several sheets 
eontainin bun- 
dreds of testimo- 
nials from the Ex. 


® 
Write for PATTERNS POST snhatite witht > sense \ay \ | ; 
WEAR eed sot ele Inves ts within the reach of all siocihiaad “eects e t v9 y) \) © 
arcele Carriage Paid. Pieaee mention this Paper, 2 be pomete to Parte bs of. for a i pede for @ shan p.cic ee 2 Opinion. wine (Lot mamd ton @ 
ef England Manu Oe., LEEDS. card. Ap ordinary sath casings used Ul s wiliconvinee you. Easy A.B.C. self- 
North 4 facturing ’ 8 y efizing ap additional halfpenny stamp. measurenient forms we Af ona Suits made 


td 
and sent in three days, or sent in one day if UXURI 
height is given with waist, and ‘nside leg seam. 6 
Every parcel carriage paid to customers’ doors ee 


, IMPORTANT T0 &B * Dawp Bets 


= 
Save your life 


ee 
CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO., 


VELLERS XQ a7 Place ee ag te al rp en 
TRA AS es de la Bourse, PARIS. ae ‘every parcel. is not worth toro oF itive Ss AVE Yy re) U R s re) LE Ss. 
of me tellate a ED 


Sas 
ee 


tisements. We warn you we have no 18,8: Boots andi Shoes proof against the hardest wear and 
TW ye eee atone foe eunae ‘ absolutely watertight. All you bave to do is to paint it: ver. 
cual. Nace saper always: G eas ce Mr. W. Scott, of 16, Fitzroy Koad, Primrose Hill, N.W., wrote, 2xth December, 189! : "1 and 
postal: ners (Bankers : London & Coane). yc ur Solercid is.really wonderful stuff, and I have been recommending it to my friends. | 
<n mens | ld spose of a large quantity.” On the 30th December, 11, he wrote, ordering six dozen 
—_—_—_—_—_— es F LOities and enc! sing the cash. This ie perfectly genuinc, andthe Proprietor will pay &t.oCurto 
E5680 HRCA A. Ew BD). | snyvne who can eae thatit ie not. Huadreds of other Testimonials have been received. 
iT 18 A FACT. Solervid sjcks right iuto the leatber at once. in no way affects its suppleness, and is quite un- 
PIANO LEARNT IN ONE LESSON. affected by heat. A bottle will last a whole family for many months, ani will save ite c st 
“How to Vamp” (Copyright) [ Over and over again. ia ie cannot hurt you, and the result will astonish you. Trial Lottle 
evableseven a perfect noviceto} free and eale by post for P.O. 168.61. Faust Class AGENTS WANTED KVEKY WHERE. 


accompany songs on piano, 

ors Pete, Professional mu. H. M. NOBLE, 9, GLOSTER STREET, BRIGHTON. 
sicians and others agree that it 

is the finest work yet hnown 
Itis not @ mechanical system. 
Or af imitati:-n, bulis original 
Anyons showing these state- 
ments to be false, I will give 
ey £30. Pr ce is. 6d. addp. 


C H pepsin es A engl cle chad cy S [ ie GUARANTBED to render the Soles and Heels of your 
& > 0 ERO! 
Oo 
LACE “4 
-CURTAINS® 


MES GAGE, 10, Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL. 
GURE FITS [ DIRECT "222 LOOMS canniace Patt 
1602. © J bi ec Lot a 277. 
AND TO PROVE IT exqutatte Aine floral sprays, euperhdesren 4 ye tong 
T WiNGIVE A BOTTLE of my Remedy for} Gurta sich dee igtiot real face. it yds lone. i wide. 
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Aygrometer. 
SIAN € 3 
bys = est mo re 
: instastly. 
ee —————-  aery’s 


‘ Price {/- 


Nothing. so that sufferers may have an ‘ kfast-room Curtains. 3 yds. lon 
oppurtunity of testing the truth of whats eta w @, taped, fern horder. gracefully fest: ant 
fearicssly state. centre ; 1 ware of beautiful Bedroom Curtains, 3y Ja. 
ong, 63 tite. Wide; IZ yts. wotte ashing Lice; 1 
SOS as ST DicIn Clann Aw ay Lady's it «alkerchief, with eduing of lace, 2 Lace { F 
D'Oziey’s. & yds. Waguificent Port I Alencon Lace; Cheshire. “C. Grinflet!, Fay, 
EVERY YEAR. lot reach s Fe jeri gga pda Melt hance . Paris ne wee and Pro- 
tudy disease attac wit. every bopular l'arce usic, 8. Elleuboro’ Park, Wes'on super- 
Re ee Pclling Sickieas ond when Teer CORE’ MONBY ROTORNGD IP WOT APPROVED Iss reece pee te highly of tes woth" Revised edition, 

@o not mean merely t» stop them fora time andJ List of Curtains erst st free POO'sanll ijustrated by 3 tramps. Js. nett. 
have them return again. I moaia RADICAL | cheques Ey to § PEACH & SONS, LISTER 

DRE. [have known my remedy to eure the worst, GATE, NOTTINGHAM. Established |-\: RED NOSES. Injurious and Worthless. 


| I Apes 
8. ause others have failed to cure you it 18 ae EE ES, All those who wists to be relieved of this X OY | } Towle's Pennyrvval pnd S:ecl Pil's 
resson why yon shoulac ntinuet.enffer. fend ; oy a : 
ones 4a FREE distressing and disfiguring complaint should Pp nv\ | for Females will be sent any- 
oags for my TREATISE ante for a ed VITAL SECRETS FOR MEN. to Dr. HO VELL, 2. Upper Bedford tee 
- a © R 


inane anannanananene Quickly correct all irregu- 
larities. remowe all ob- 


9 structions, and relieve the 
distressing symptoms 80 
S$ prevalent with the rex 


Boxes 11) & 29 of all Chemists. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ! 


send - where on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps 
Don't take medicine, but read “ MYSTERIA,” the Place. Bueeell Square, London, -C., who will FE MA LES by the eater, B. T. TOWLE 


-— most approved guidgou essrntial tte Post free, 
¢. ROOT nth ZS, prt peg ene: Is. Bocthos 4 tbls ing Company. 61, Lord Steet, Ec erRnbee i6- cue in a few Gays, 30.60. por Chemist, NOTTINGH sBf. 
° . . verpool. entioa rsun's.| xX. 


SKUSE’S N WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
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HERBAL TABLETS 39° 


THE FAVOURITE CONFECTION. <<) °%GRComraN 


EDICINE 
FACTS. A WONDERFUL M 


HAVE THE LARGEST SALE 2g BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
IN THE WORLD. e . BUCH AS 


\ 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Female Complaints. 


Prepared only, and sold Wholesale, by the Proprietor, 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen's, Lancashire. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in 
Boxes, 91d., Is. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
IN TINS CONTAINING 
FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH BOX. 


D. 
3 OUNCES 3 Beecham’s Tooth Paste 


) 7 nd itself: it is eflicacious, economical, cleanses the teeth. perfumes the breath» 

MANUFACTERED BY vcuoud WEL and prevents decay, It is composed of the best known ingredients for 
' neutralising the acids of the mouth, preventing all deleterious deposits upon the tecth, (which 
| E: S K ) >. I : cause them to decay and become loose), and the CURE of spongy or SnheMeny ans, sia 
| 7 I J 5 : The loss of the Teeth is soon followed by ill-health. 


is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. 


The Flavour Piquant. 
he Ingredients Choice. 
he Blend Unique. 

All who Use them 


—__ Recommend them. 
Prepared frém Aniseed, Horehound, 


Coltsfoot, Marshmallow, Tolu, Pepper- 
mint, Honey, &G. 


-SOLD EVERYWHERE 


in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and 


| * 
1 06, P RAED STR EET, L.O ‘ie DO N, W. sO Recent Bact nea eee the packages nth Lie es Mee Sician i, rie om 


convenient for the travelling bag. 


Advertnemsnts should bs sant to ‘ Poarsog’s Wkly” Advertisement Dapartmegt, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


PEARSON'S WHSHELY. 
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‘*Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! 
This is my washing-day, 
But, thanks to TITAN SOAP, 

I'm gay! 
For all is done and put away, 


T'a-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! ” 


WHITENS LINEN WITHOUT SUNSHINE 
OR CHEMICALS. 


washes with NQ) RUBBING wuatever. 


SAVES TIME. SAVES WORK. SAVES CLOTHES. ; 
Sole Manufacturers: THE LIVERPOOL PATENT SOAP Co, Ltd, LIVERPOOL. 


a TS IETS AES EERE TSE ASEIO e co 
alptegee pi Weue Bros.—Oa the 18th day of July, Mr. Justice Okmiity, sittin 
g in the Court of Justic~. gra 
fatetia injunction rest M esre. Webb Br.thers, of Hack 
0 1) 0 U R i E S Si nepal a 


“ECLIPSE” *DARPETS 


REGISTERED. 


THE LARGEST EVER SOLD 320 0 your Howes 
AT THE PRICE. 


| CARRIACE FREE. 
I will forward direct from the 


Looms (carriage free) to avy Al9 


addrese, on pets of EACH. 


a Genuine Woven evista 


Boi’ aed for drawing-r om, dining-room, bedroo Rts De a" 

woven ip alba pomeys and _ eenough te ore aya dinary : : : 

room, as an advertisement fur m 6, thus sa anyn =: 
hese are : ted. axl aromad 2 


profit. Remem woven, not prin 
mat ria) almost equal to wool. Thousands of these Oarpeteand '. -’ 
have been already sold at double these prices. 
“Eclipse” Rug sent with Carpet, is. Gd. extra; or two 
Carpets and two RUSS. bi 10s. Gd.; four Carpets 
@ and four Rugs, 2 , Carriage Free. 
ae ee fs ee ecient er pret Wicetes al ome — Church cA Hundreds of ie 


makices tréen tine Christian Glebe, © Christian World, oo Rock, Catholre Jimes, ac. 


Best and Wear Longest. | a:wse-resssreret.| yeti a 


and Rugs —, thas i sould like two more pee’ fr seat 
and two Rugs to be forwarded at once.| Hodgson send twelve more of them. “Cheque one cl 
raemeath, Jax Jan. 


pee’ 
T Sues te. veasiooe’* Mereton Cottons, ® Bou a -f 
AND ALL CLIMA i ES Vicarage. St. John’s in Weardale, Jan. 2 th , 1892. GE ina Ont Eoq., Kindly send bie ‘ 
g ene Rev. BR. Shepherd writes: ‘‘ The Elio’ Os rpets pe’ nip wit pre in dal brent pattern: 
ey eo cheap and aa “, ou has worn well, and g 
k you to send rpledberer cli Carpete 


NEWEST AND MOST ELECANT DESIGNS AND SHAPES.|"Sit s--ssmentRticter,| onpaitercies Bae f 


will sead two ‘ Eclipee Carpet I Ww O. for 20s., w be obliged M 
Tos. 64. oa Garp you oval ea some meatne ago wen Hi aoe = would forward four more of thea,  * 
RETA. ESTABLIGHMENTS: ig tal of testimonials and nd repent order trom customers re eee = guaranteed ce s 
E Bee er oelest etaemtnene | 44, tonnage Pant Street, Boiton. Thies repented. An ecders des despatched same day as received. wie ik 
S Woedhill, ittuu=—' tunity. To of PEARSON S WEEKLY thie week, all GOODS sent Carriage Free to aS SNe bs 


Kingdem. Cheques, £c., may be crossed “Old Bank” for safety. Address— 
Iunsorter, and Merchant, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


Cambridge Street, Manchester, 
bus Moustafa. Tn, senczaste Sse 
Advertisoments should be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly” Advertisement Department, Sell's, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.C. General Offices: Tempje Chambers, London, B.C 


